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THE 


OLD 


Courteous As The Old South 


Throughout the colorful history of the 
South, the word “Courtesy” has been 
given true expression. The L&N strives to 
continue that tradition as a living reality. 


But the South itself, and this Railroad 
which has so faithfully served its interests 
for nearly a century, have changed greatly. 


For over 95 years, the “Old Reliable” 
has aided the enormous development of 
the South and welded together a wide 
expanse of Southern territory. Its ever- 
mounting contribution in taxes in sup- 
port of government, including schools 
and highways, its purchases and those of 
its 34,000 employes, its dependable serv- 
ice—all have accrued to the vast growth 
of the Southern region. 


LOUISVILLE 


& NASHVILLE 


During the last four years, it has worked 
primarily to win the war. With glorsious 
Peace, it is now undertaking to improve 
its facilities and service—its present 
improvement program is more than 


' $28,000,000. 


As constant as Southern courtesy, the 
L&N now strives to promote still greater 
Southern progress ...to champion agri- 
cultural and industrial development. It 
hopes to merit continued public confi- 
dence and good will. 


President 


RAILROAD 
BUY AND KEEP VICTORY BONDS 


RELIABLE.:.V¥YESTERDAY:::TODAY:::TOMORROW 
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By RUSSELL MALAN 


Only through the upward extension of general education 
can we protect ourselves from the ill effects of over- 
rapid change. Our hope lies in the local junior college. 


Pour out light and truth, as God pours 
sunshine and rain. No longer seek know- 
ledge as the luxury of a few, but dispense 
it amongst all as the bread of life. Learn 
only how the ignorant may learn; how the 
innocent may be preserved; the vicious re- 
claimed . . . . collect whatever of talent, or 
erudition, or eloquence, or authority, the 
broad land can supply, and go forth, AND 
TEACH THIS PEOPLE. For, in the 
name of the living God, it must be pro- 
claimed that licentiousness shall be the lib- 
erty; and violence and chicanery shall be 
the law; and superstition and craft shall be 
the religion; and the self-destructive in- 
dulgence of all sensual and unhallowed pas- 
sions shall be the only happiness of that 
people who neglect the education of their 
children. 


(). July 4, 1842, Horace Mann ad- 
monished the American people with 
the words quoted above. In the cen- 
tury which has elapsed since that day 
education the world over has been in- 
clined to be more concerned with ad- 
vancing technical skills and scientific 
research than with facing the prob- 
lems in our social order which have 
grown out of such developments, al- 
though every forward step in the lab- 
oratories and the factories has had its 
price in political, social, and economic 
dislocations. 

When the sailing vessel and the 
oxcart were superseded by the steam 
engine, our country struggled in the 
throes of readjustment. The same was 
true when the internal combustion en- 
gine and electricity moved into promi- 
nence on the scientific stage. 

With each such turn, the responsi- 
bilities of the common man became 
greater, and the requirements of edu- 
cation rose in response to his need— 
never adequate, always tardy, but al- 
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ways straining to meet the need. 

Now, before our educational system 
has developed curricula adequate for 
training the individual to cope with 
the crucial social problems which have 
emerged during the quarter century 
just passed, we are brought precipi- 
tously and inescapably into the age of 
atomic energy. 

Mankind, already perplexed and 
disunified, is charged with the awful 
responsibility of exploiting, for good 
or evil, a ruthless power which dwarfs 
all previous conceptions. By his 
choice, it can be an instrument to end 
war—a compelling force for world or- 
der and justice—or a device for un- 
leashing prodigious destruction and 
unthinkable chaos. 

It may be the irony of fate that this 
new age was ushered in with a bomb 
developed in a country professing 
democracy, by scientists working un- 
der the banner of free intelligence, and 
employed by people who pride them- 
selves on their capacity for self- 
government. 


It may prove to be that “‘War is 
the great educator’, as enemy propa- 
gandists have said, though hardly 
with this in mind. 

“War has shown us that . . . in gen- 
eral education the strongest incentive 
comes from the whole man’s aware- 
ness of his share in the common fate, 
of his part in the joint undertaking.” 

General education is the sole means 
by which communities, and nations, 
can protect themselves from the ill ef- 
fects of overrapid change.* Therefore 

1General Education in a Free Society, 


Sapest of 
the Harvard Committee (Cambridge: arvard 
University Press, 1945), p. 267. 
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the sooner we set our educational sys- 
tems in order, the less we shall suffer 
from the dislocations we shall experi- 
ence, and the greater the degree of 
safety we may secure for our Nation 
and our neighbor nations. 

Not only must the quality of edu- 
cational offerings be improved but 
also the base of public education must 
be broadened. 

On the one hand education will 
need to be begun in what is now the 
pre-school period of the child’s life 
and on the other it will need to be ex- 
tended beyond the present secondary 
school level. It is only with the ma- 
turity and the experience background 
that an individual possesses in the 
post-secondary school period that he 
can come to grips with the problems 
of this age. 

The so-called Junior College, lo- 
cated in the community in which the 
student lives, can serve well his needs 
at this level. As an educational unit, 
the Junior College has three major ob- 
jectives: (a) college preparation, to 
prepare for advanced work at the sen- 
ior college, university, or professional 
school level; (b) terminal general ed- 
ucation, to round out and complete 
the period of general education for 
some students who can not undertake 
senior college work; (c) terminal vo- 
cational education, to give training of 
a vocational nature to other students 
designed to equip them for immediate 
entrance into adulthood. 

One might add a fourth objective 
by assigning to the junior college the 
responsibility for adult education in 
the area which it serves. 

The hope of achieving any wide 
spread of education above the sec- 
ondary level depends upon the local 
community school. 

Only 4.6 percent of Americans 
twenty-five years of age and over 
have graduated from college, accord- 
ing to a report of the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education. It is only when 
they can remain at home and attend 
college without tuition that large num- 
bers of our young people can take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for addi- 
tional schooling. 


Unfortunately, Illinois has failed to 
keep pace with other states in the de- 
velopment of the junior college, 


*Tbid., p. 266. 
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despite the fact that the first junior 
college in the United States was es- 
tablished within her boundaries. This 
phenomenon stemmed from the undue 
burden placed upon local taxation for 
support of elementary and secondary 
schools, and the lack of state support 
of public education at the junior col- 
lege level. 

When the Commission to Survey 
Higher Education Facilities in Illinois 
was created by the General Assembly 
in 1943, the State made the most pro- 
gressive step in its history in respect 
to junior college legislation. Prior to 
that time only permissive legislation 
had been enacted. With the creation 
of the commission, specific study was 
authorized, and the attention of all 
Illinois citizens was focused on- the 
problem. 

The commission in its investiga- 
tions in respect to the junior college 
identified the most immediate and the 
all4mportant problem of higher edu- 
cation on the junior college level in 
Illinois as some form of adequate state 
support. In addition, the following 
problems were considered : (1) the dis- 
tribution of junior colleges through- 
out the State and their availability to 
all who might wish to take advantage 
of the opportunities they offer, (2) 
the articulation of the junior college 
with the university, teachers colleges, 
and secondary schools, (3) the bal- 
ance between state supervision and 
local control, and (4) the accrediting 
agency for the junior colleges. 

The report of the commission was 
presented to the Legislature in Feb- 
ruary, 1945. One section of this re- 
port headed, “Elements of a Desirable 
Junior College Policy for Illinois” em- 
bodied the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. The State should encourage, not merely 
permit, the establishment and maintenarice 
of a system of local public junior colleges. 

2. The policy should be one favorable to 
local public educatian (junior colleges) 


rather than to state junior colleges (area 
schools). 

3. The policy of encouragement should be 
extended to districts or areas in which a 
minimum junior college enrollment of 175 
to 200 students might be expected. With 
conditions of school attendance as they were 
in 1940 and 1941, this would call for districts 
with high-school enrollments of 500 or 
more. Such a policy would tend to secure 
a commendable, even if not fully adequate, 
geographic distribution of junior colleges 
in the State. 

4. The State should continue the policy 
of encouraging the close articulation of 
junior college with high school implied in 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Night Football 


Can night football be justified on 
other than commercial grounds? 


By ROBERT S. KENDIG 


Rie that the war is over, lighting — 


equipment will soon be available, and 
many schools that did not have night 
football before the war will again con- 
sider the advisability of “playing un- 
der the lights.” A few schools are still 
opposed to night football and either 
refuse to play at night or play night 
games away from home only. It is 
probably safe to say, however, that 
the trend is in the direction of more 
night games. 

Is this trend a desirable one? 

A thorough study of this problem 
requires a re-examination of the 
fundamental principles of athletics 
in education. Inter-scholastic athletics 
supposedly are a part of the school 
program sponsored by the school. 
While no effort will be made here to 
restate educational aims, the schools 
exist primarily for the betterment of 
the pupils. Improvement is sought not 
only in mental activities but in the 
areas of health, character, and useful 
skills. 

Let us examine night football in 
the light of these generally accepted 
aims of education. 

The reason most often given for 
changing to night ball is that it brings 
in more money. Many schools claim 
that this increase in funds is necessary 
to support other athletic activities or 
even the physical education program. 
This is true largely because many 
schools, while accepting athletic activ- 
ities as legitimate for an educational 
institution, fail to support theim finan- 
cially. 

If we followed the same procedure 
in English departments, enough 
money would have to be collected 
from school plays to support our En- 
glish classes. 

No doubt there are many schools 
which would find it impossible to sup- 
port athletics from the educational 
funds available to them at present. 
On the other hand, if athletics are a 
justifiable part of the educational pro- 
gram, they should, if necessary, re- 
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ceive financial aid. If the athletics pro 
gram does not contribute to the gen 
eral aims of education, it does not be 
long in the schools and should be 
sponsored by other organizations or 
individuals in the community. 

The effort to enlist the financial! 
support of athletics from school funds, 
will not be aided by night football 
The only way to obtain that objectiv 
is, first, to make certain athletics are 
so managed as to make a valuable con- 
tribution to the educational program 
and then to convince school-board 
members and tax payers that athletics 
deserve support from educational 
funds. 

The objection expressed by some 
schools, that they cannot afford to 
give financial aid to athletics, has one 
weak point: their communities are 
supporting athletics financially or they 
couldn’t have them. To be sure they 
are being supported from gate receipts 
rather than from tax funds. From 
an educational standpoint, the latter 
would be more desirable. 

Actually, there are now many 
schools that subsidize their athletic 
programs from tax funds. 

If night football is not necessary to 
an adequate athletics program, then 
the practice is even more difficult to 
justfy. It is not the function of the 
school to engage in activities run pri- 
marily for the purpose of making 
money or to enter the field of com- 
mercial entertainment. 

What is the effect of night ball as 
compared to afternoon games on the 
players and students? 

In an average season, most of the 
afternoon games will be played in the 
brilliant autumn sunshine. After the 
game players and spectators will have 
time to eat a good dinner and recover 
from the excitement of the game be- 
fore retiring. The players will not 
have had a whole day in which to 
worry before the game starts. Adult 
spectators will be confined largely to 
the group really interested in the 
school and in the welfare of the stu- 
dents. Drinking and gambling among 

(Continued on page 93) 
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ind of School 


By CLAUDE E. VICK 


Desirable educational goals should 
guide the ninety-three county school 
survey committees to the answers. 


|, area counties of the state 
of Illinois have voted to have county 
school surveys in accordance with 
the County School Survey Law which 
was enacted by the Sixty-Fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly. This number is in 
marked contrast to the seventeen 
counties which voted to take advan- 
tage of a similar law four years ago. 

The concept of the purpose of the 
survey law has shown a correspond- 
ing, if not greater change. Most of 
those who discussed the previous sur- 
vey law seemed. to think of it as a 
plan to bring about reorganization 
or elimination of the territory served 
by the one-teacher school. 

At the present time it appears that 
the concept has been enlarged so that 


it includes all of the schools of the. 


respective counties. In counties where 
this concept prevails, where all of the 
schools will receive consideration, the 
public responsibility to provide a good 
education will be exercised without 
distinction as between urban and rural 
children. 


Educational Goals Basic 


Then, too, there does not seem at 
this time to be any preconceived no- 
tion in the minds of the majority of 
the people as to the type of organiza- 
tion which should prevail. This is 
shown quite definitely in the manual 
which has been prepared by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for 
the use of survey committees. This 
manual stresses the need for survey 
committees to determine or formulate 
goals of education. 

These goals can then serve as the 
basis for determining what type of 
school meets the given situation, and 
the procedure which should be used 
in any program of reorganization. Un- 
til goals or purposes are clearly de- 
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fined, unless they are used as the 
guiding principles of reorganization, 
the results may bear the mark of mere 
tinkering, which will not materially 
improve existing conditions. 

To illustrate, since the previous 
School Survey Law was enacted, 
there have been several instances 
where two or more districts with 
small enrollments have consolidated. 
These merged districts might have 
from twenty to fifty pupils taught by 
one or two teachers. Usually these 
consolidations have not resulted in an 
iniproved curriculum for the children. 
Such reorganization usually does not 
result in additional offerings in the 
fields of music, art, physical educa- 
tion, health or special services, all of 
which are taken as a matter of course 
in the most modern schools. The only 
advantage in such mergers has been 
that there are a few more pupils pos- 
sessing the same degree of social ma- 
turity who may associate with one 
another. 

In the minds of many persons who 
have given study to this matter there 
is a question as to whether these small 
consolidated elementary schools, with- 
out any tie to the high school to which 
the pupils should eventually go, may 
not some time revert to one-teacher 
schools, with reduced enrollments and 
limited facilities. 

It should be the objective of the 
survey committees to establish desir- 
able goals of education for all of the 
children of the area included in their 
study. With these goals in mind they 
can set up standards for the organi- 
zation of the districts. In some in- 
stances, no doubt, the committees will 
recommend an organization which 
will include only rural areas. Fre- 
quently, there will be need to combine 
a village or an urban center with the 
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surrounding rural areas. There may 
also be occasions when it will be de- 
sirable to recommend the division or 
dissolution of certain districts which 
are unwieldy or inefficient. 

The various county committees 
should bear in mind that their recom- 
mendations together with the result- 
ing action will be reflected in the 
educational opportunities of the chil- 
dren of Illinois for the next half cen- 
tury or longer. 

If the committees are faint-hearted 
and lack vision, if they are inclined 
to follow the line of least resistance, 
Illinois will probably continue to lead 
the states in number of one-teacher 
districts. There will also be a contin- 
uation of the large number of high- 
school districts which have small 
enrollments, inadequate curricula, and 
high per capita costs. 


Importance of Recommendations 


On the other hand if the committees 
arrive at their conclusions after care- 
ful study of all of the factors neces- 
sary for the development of the best 
schools, if proper consideration is 
given ‘to the trend of public opinion, 
the stage is set to bring to the chil- 
dren of Illinois educational oppor- 
tunities and advantages second to 
none in the Nation, of a kind deemed 
impossible a decade ago. 

The rural and urban public are 
more willing than formerly to work 
together for their common good. This 
is especially true where the welfare 
of children is concerned. The recom- 
mendations of the committees should 
include a program for all of the chil- 
dren in all parts of the State. This 
means a consideration of children of 
all age groups—from the earliest 
school age through the high-school 
years at least. 


Need of Public Understanding 


There will be need for the recom- 
mendations of the committees to be 
interpreted to and by the public. The 
public will need to have a voice in the 
formulation of the conclusions. Every 
person in Illinois has an interest in the 
activities of these school survey com- 
mittees and each should be willing to 
help at any time in bringing pertinent 
data to their attention. 

The surveys will be completed with- 
in two years, but there is need for 
the public to continue to give support 
to the conclusions and recommenda- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Dressing 


Up 


Your Classroom 
Uy Lois (had 


I: was early summer when Martha 
Prescott came to look over the Cross- 
roads School, where she would teach 
in the fall. She planned to attend sum- 
mer school and while there to collect 
materials that would help with the 
year’s work. 

She had already talked with the 
teacher who preceded her and with 
the secretary of the school board. 
From them she had gained some 
general information concerning the 
community and the children. The 
week during August which she would 
spend in the community, prior to the 
formal opening of school, would help 
her to get a clearer picture of the 
children’s needs. Now, however, she 
wanted to know what materials would 
be at hand with which to work. 


Lifeless Classroom 


Martha looked about the classroom. 
With no children here and with all 
trace of the children’s activities of last 
year removed, it seeemed a drab, life- 
less place. If she had not attended 
schools like this and later taught in 
them, she might have been greatly 
discouraged with what she found. 
Knowing from her brief experience, 
however, what children and teacher 
working together can do to transform 
a lifeless classroom into a livable, 
stimulating one, she wasted no pity on 
herself. 

What did she find? Rows of desks 
securely fastened to the floor filled 
most of the room. A jacketed stove 
stood in the rear corner near the 
door ; opposite it, a bench holding an 


This is the third of a series of articles 
prepared under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education 
Association. Miss Lois M. Clark, author 
of this article, is the assistant director of 
Rural Service of N.E.A. 
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earthen water fountain, a wash basin, 
and a pail. 

Across the rear wall and in spaces 
between windows a series of nails 
and hooks indicated where the chil- 
dren’s wraps would be hung. Shelves 
for lunch boxes stood against the rear 
wall. 

The teacher’s desk occupied the 
center of a raised platform at the 
front of the room. A piano and some 
bookshelves with a few “library” 
books and worn copies of old text- 
books occupied the front corners. 
Above the gray-black chalkboard a 
flag and a few black-and-white or 
sepia prints, in dark frames, were dis- 
played. 

“There is always so little space,” 
thought Martha, “and with beginners 
sharing the room with older children, 
we so need space.” A quick count 
indicated that a number of the desks 
would not be needed, so she made 
a mental note that extra ones could 
be removed and stored. With the re- 
maining ones mounted on wood 
strips, it should be possible to arrange 
them so that space would be available 
for the things active children need 
to do. 

Lighting Problem 

Even though the day was bright the 
room was dark as well as crowded. 
Eventually electric lights would solve 
that problem, but in the meantime 
what could be done to decrease the 
damage to eyesight? Fortunately, a 
number of things. For one thing, Mr. 
Becker, the secretary of the school 
board, had said they planned to paint 
the room during the summer. She 
must make certain he had from the 
sight-saving authorities information 
on preferred colors for classrooms 
needing maximum reflection of light. 

But painting the walls wouldn't 
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be enough. When dark clothing cov- 
ered much of the wall space, much of 
the value of newly painted walls 
would be undone. Cloakrooms would 
have helped; but lacking these the 
older children could plan and build, 
with the guidance of a father handy 
with tools, a rack that would take 
care of rubbers as well as coats. 

With desks that could be moved, 
the children could learn to find places 
where the light was suited to the 
work at hand. By so doing they would 
also be getting the habit of seeking 
the light they needed. 

Another thing. To enhance the 
newly painted walls they would want 
to replace those drab pictures with 
colorful ones of real interest to the 
children. Choosing the right ones and 
repainting the old frames in suitable 
colors, would be other valuable and 
enjoyable experiences for children. 


Pupil-Parent-Teacher Planning 

As Martha thought of the various 
possibilities she realized how tempted 
she would be to go ahead with dress- 
ing up the classroom before school 
opened. She knew, however, that she 
must not deprive the children of this 
experience. Furthermore, the parents, 
whose desire for a more vital school 
program had led to her coming here, 
must have a chance to grow in under- 
standing of good education by sharing 
with children and teacher in bringing 
it about. 

No, the planning she did during the 
summer would make clear her own 
ideas of what to do, but it must not 
replace the planning that teacher, chil- 
dren, and parents would do together 
when individual problems of class- 
room improvement were to be met. 

Martha’s summer was a busy one, 
and by late August she had much 
specific material and some general 
plans ready. This is the form her 
planning took: 


What do these children need? 


1. A safe, sanitary, healthful classroom. 
This must include provision for emotional 
health, too; so I must think not only of room 
arrangement but also of personal relation- 
ships and each child’s need to feel that the 
group needs him. 

2. Opportunity to develop potentialities 
for physical growth and development. This 
means for all children, proper seating and 
needed physical activity. For younger chil- 
dren the need for considerable physical 
freedom is especially important. Four or 
five hours a day of just sitting still at 
a desk is not good for their development. 

3. Opportunity to discover and develop 
worthwhile interests. Their lives on farms 
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have given these boys and girls valuable 
experiences and stimulated certain types 
of interests. They need opportunity to ex- 
plore these further and to have other ex- 
periences which their homes cannot give 
them, Their classroom must provide stimu- 
lating materials and sources of information, 
and space and opportunity to work them. 

4. Opportunity to learn to live and work 
together. This can come only through ex- 
perience in doing things together. The 
classroom must be arranged so that children 
can work in groups. Then I must be certain 
that they have plenty of opportunity to do 
so—in facing problems together, planning 
how to meet them, doing what needs to be 
done, and then taking stock to see how 
well the problem has been met. 

5. Opportunity to grow in ability to face 
and solve problems. How we do all the 
things we are planning is what matters. 


How can we meet these needs in 
the classroom? 


1. My idea of removing and storing the 
extra desks, to give space for other activi- 
ties is essential. We should use some of 
the space for a corner where the little tots 
can spend some time at more active, under- 
takings than at their desks. Then we must 
find or devise a work-table and chairs for 
the older children. And dressing up the 
classroom to make it brighter and more 
colorful is another “must.” 

2. We can begin the very first day by 
planning the seating arrangement. This will 
help each child to know what he needs for 
good posture and light, and to feel that he 
can do something about it. Since these seats 
and desks aren’t adjustable, we will prob- 
ably need some blocks under the larger 
desks for our tall boys, and some simple 
footstools for the tiniest tots. 

3. A library corner where it is fun to 
go and read will do a great deal to add 
to the attractiveness of the room and en- 
courage reading for pleasure. The little 
folk’s corner can have a low table and 
comfortable chairs, stools, or cushions, and 
serve as a reading corner for them. It must 
be an attractive place. 

4. I’m sure these children will have many 
science and nature study interests; so a 
nature shelf or science corner will be help- 
ful. Perhaps we will start with just a small 
table or shelf on which to display the things 
they bring. That’s one of the joys of science 
as a center of interest: the children them- 
selves can bring so much to it. And with 
some good books of information from the 
county library to add to their own scanty 
store, their horizons can be extended im- 
measurably. 


As Martha thought of the many 
things which could be done that she 
had omitted from her plans, she had 
moments of doubt. But she reminded 
herself that it is best to. start with 
a few really essential things, and to 
ge them well under way. As the chil- 
dren gained confidence in this way of 
working and pleasure from the class- 
room they had helped to dress up, 
other plans would follow. 
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National Teacher 
Examinations 


The American Council on Edu- 
cation through its Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, has announced 
that the sixth annual administration 
of the National Teacher Examina- 
tions is scheduled for February 9 and 
February 16, 1946. The College of 
Education of the University of Illinois 
will co-operate with the American 
Council on Education to make these 
examinations conveniently available to 
Illinois teachers by providing an ex- 
amination center at Urbana. Other 
examination centers will be main- 
tained for Illinois teachers at Au- 
gustana College and at Evanston 
Township High School. 





Acceptance Growing 


The practice of requiring applicants 
for teaching positions to furnish scores 
from these examinations as part of 
their credentials has become wide- 
spread. Among the large city school 
systems now using these examina- 
tions are Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, 
Houston, Milwaukee, Newark, Oak- 
land, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, Providence, Salt 
Lake City, and San Antonio. 

Many Illinois schools are planning 
to make use of the examination re- 
sults in the selection of teachers. 
Among those that have already an- 
nouced plans for use of these exami- 
nations next year are Alton, Anna, 
Arlington Heights, Aurora, Berwyn, 
Blue Island, Champaign, Chicago 
Heights, Danville, East Moline, El- 
gin, Evanston, Geneva, Harvey, High- 
land, Lawrenceville, Marseilles, Mor- 
rison, Quincy, Ottawa, Park Ridge, 
Peoria, Rockford, Rock Island, Saint 
Charles, Woodstock. 

The National Teacher Examina- 
tions grew out of the co-operative ef- 
forts of a number of school systems 
to develop better means of evaluating 
the qualifications of applicants for 
teaching positions. Leading authori- 
ties in each of the fields covered by 
the examinations contribute to the 
preparation of examination materials. 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching subsidizes the 
program, and the American Council 
on Education assumes general re- 
sponsibility for its administration. 
The work of editing, scoring, and 
recording is carried on in the offices 
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And they’re teacher-tested, 
That’s why Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films are such a 
powerful educational tool. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent class- 
room motion pictures ever de- 
signed for educational purposes 
—and on easy and reasonable 
terms, 

Even a small school budget 
will permit you to acquire your 
own film library now—when you 
need it — if you take advantage 
of our new “Lease-to-Own” plan. 
Payments are on a year-to-year 
basis — as low as film rentals — 
and there’s no liability beyond 
the budget year. 

Without any obligation on 
your part, write today — now — 
for further information about 
this plan, and ask to see previews 
of available films, 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 


MR. KIRBY P. AMBLER 
(Northern lilinols) 
160 N. LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone State 7045 
. 
MR. W. S. RENNER 
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of the Co-operative Test Service, a 
non-profit agency engaged in the de- 
velopment of educational tests under 
the supervision of the council’s com- 
mittee on Measurement and Guidance. 


Usefulness Limited 


The committee urges superintend- 
ents not to make the results of the ex- 
aminations the sole basis for teacher 
selection, and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of considering other records 
along with the test results. It is es- 
pecially important that other evidence 
indicative of applicant’s teaching qual- 
ifications, including such items as per- 
sonal and social qualities, experience, 
and classroom effectiveness, be inves- 
tigated independently, even though 
examination scores are available. 

The examinations were designed to 
measure only intellectual, academic, 
and cultural aspects of the teacher’s 
qualifications. They cover such areas 
as understanding and use of the 
English language; knowledge of con- 
temporary affairs; general cultural 
information; ‘reasoning ability; un- 
derstanding professional educational 
points of view, methods, and goals; 
and mastery of subject matter to be 
taught. There are special sections for 
each high-school subject, and a com- 
prehensive section for teachers in ele- 
mentary school. 

A share of the cost of this elaborate 
program is borne by funds granted 
for the purpose by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. The schedule of fees which 
must be paid by teachers who take the 
examinations is as follows: common 
examinations, $5.00 ; first optional ex- 
amination, $1.50; second optional 
examination, $1.00. One transcript of 
the examination results is sent to each 
person taking the examination, and 
one transcript to any school desig- 
nated by him at the time of the ex- 
aminations, without additional charge. 
Fach transcript beyond this costs fifty 
cents. Transcripts are sent only on 
request of the applicant. 

Requests for application blanks, for 
further information, or any other cor- 
respondence about the examinations 
should be addressed to the local exam- 
iner at the center the applicant wishes 
to attend. Applicants who wish to take 
the examination in Urbana should 
write at once to: F. H. Finch, Exam- 
iner, National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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The Teacher’s Public 
Relations Job 


Teachers constitute a major link 
in the building of good will and the 
influencing of opinion in favor of the 
best possible educational opportuni- 
ties for every boy and girl. They are 
in the majority in every school sys- 
tem and are near the heart and hope 
of the child. To create good will and 
to influence opinion in favor of good 
schools, teachers will want to impress 
the public with their love of children. 
Always they will project the child as 
the one purpose for which the school 
exists. 

Schools are seldom criticized on the 
basis of their major faults, but rather 
in terms of little acts of the teacher— 
failure to praise Junior for a good 
spelling lesson, a harsh word for a 
child with incomplete homework, the 
demand for a new notebook when the 
old has a few pages yet unused. Fair- 
ness in dealing with children, a pro- 
fessional, practical diagnosis of child- 
school problems, respect for the eco- 
nomic conditions of the home, and the 
health of the child—these things 
create within the parent understand- 
ing and good will toward the teacher 
and the school. 

In addition teachers can make use 
of many proved techniques in inter- 
preting the whole school to the home. 
Student letters of “facts to know 
about your schools” can be encour- 
aged. 

An informal talk about personal 
travels or hobbies before the Four 
O’Clock Club or the Ladies Friendly 
Circle, will help impress the public 
with the fact that teachers are people. 

Co-operation with the administra- 
tion in the preparation of a mimeo- 
graphed page on such popular sub- 
jects as “How We Teach Reading” 
and “The Place of Citizenship in 
Today’s Schools” do much to create 
understanding. 

Teachers should have confidence in 
their knowledge of the economic 
values of education—a story that 
every citizen may come to know with 
growing pride. 

Respect for professional ethics; the 
right to distribute income to the pub- 
lic schools in such a way that boys 
and girls have an equal chance to the 
pursuit of education to the full extent 
of their abilities ; and the tremendous 
importance of an adequate amount of 
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good school equipment and supplies— 
these are matters of moment in a suc- 
cessful ‘educational program. They 
help materially in creating good will 
and respect toward schools. 

Teachers can do much to develop 
effective public relations through a 
systematic and scientific sampling of 
citizen opinion regarding the schools. 
What do our publics think of what 
we now do? What are they misinter- 
preting? What do they want that we 
may not now be doing or contemplat- 
ing in our ediicational program? Such 
information constitutes the very basis 
of public relations. 

Teachers can be most effective in 
determining and measuring opinion 
regarding the schools. They can 
greatly fortify the work of the ad- 
ministration, both as individual teach- 
ers and in group activity. Such 
teacher attention to public relations 
constitutes the very basis of good 
school relations. 

Teachers well know that the child 
is the most potent interpreter of 
schools. Anything that tends to good 
relations with the school child im- 
proves public relations where such 
improvement counts most.—Ortis A. 
CRosBy. 





Statistics of State School 
Systems, 1943-1944 


From a preliminary tabulation of 
statistical information on state schoal 
systems the U. S. Office of Education 
draws the following comparisons with 
the 1939-1940 Biennial Survey sta- 


tistics, which show what wartime 
changes have taken place in state 
school systems : 

1. Enrollment and attendance decreased 
on an average of 10 percent. 

2. The average length of school term was 
slightly shorter. 

3. The number of high-school graduates 
decreased by about 17 percent. 

4. The number of persons on the instruc- 
tional staff of schools declined an average 
of 5 percent, though this varied greatly 
among the states, changes following -war- 
time population shifts. 

5. Expenditures and teachers’ salaries 
were high at war peak. While salary pay- 
ments increased 11 percent, other current 
expenditure items increased 25 percent. 

6. Increased expenditures gave rise to 
an increase in cost per pupil of approxi- 
mately 30 percent. 

7. Capital outlay in 1943-1944 was only 
one-fifth the amount spent for this purpose 
in 1939-1940. This represents a wartime 
suspension of construction of school plants 
and the purchase of equipment. 
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It’s today, and tomorrow, and every day —as the 


boys come home. 


Railroads played a major part in their comings 
and goings. Trains carried almost all of them— 
many of them time after time. More than a mil- 
lion a month are riding the trains right now. 
And trains successfully handled the even bigger 
job of carrying nine-tenths of the mountains of 
material which they needed to 


win the war. 


The end of the war means many 
things to many people. One thing 


it means to the railroads is a 


LET’S FINISH 
THE JOB 
BUY 
VICTORY BONDS 


chance to get long-denied material for building 


new locomotives, new freight cars to replace 


equipment worn by war service—and fine, new 
passenger trains to provide added comfort and 


luxury in swift, safe travel. 


Railroads are at work on these things now, today 
and every day. In that great time just starting, 
they will serve you in better style than ever 
before — but with the same re- 
sponsible and faithful perform- 
ance upon which America has 
learned, both in war and in 


peace, that it can rely. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


— LOOKING AHEAD 
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An informal communication emphasi 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


Letters ta an OLD CRONY 


se Dave: 

The work of the association pro- 
ceeds apace. There has been no let-up 
in our duties since the Legislature ad- 
journed July 1. In fact, we have been 
busier than ever—planning for and 
holding several board and governing 
committee meetings, planning and ad- 
ministering our fifty-four I.E.A. re- 
gional conferences, planning for the 
Annual Meeting, and meeting with 
many groups and individuals in rela- 
tion to other problems and studies. 


Public Relations 

I think it is a-compliment to our 
association that our advice and assist- 
ance are sought by so many persons. 
and groups both inside and outside 
our profession. Since July 1, for ex- 
ample, I have met with others in study 
of the education of handicapped chil- 
dren, the future of the profession in 
Illinois and the Nation, improved pro- 
fessional magazines, public health, 
school district reorganization, county 
school surveys, rural education, inter- 
cultural relations, council of churches, 
public and professional relations, pen- 
sions, religious education, taxation 
and school finance, local teacher as- 
sociations, hospitalization and other 
“mutual insurance, delinquency preven- 
tion, the University of Illinois, legis- 
lation, school-board problems, educa- 
tion in international relations, and 
similar subjects. Our officers and 
other staff members have engaged in 
similar meetings and conferences. 

Since education touches practically 
all areas of human relations and prob- 
lems, it is of course proper that we 
should respond to these invitations 
and make whatever contributions we 
can toward the solutions of the prob- 
lems discussed. Our association there- 
by becomes an integral and important 
part of the state-wide pattern of civic 
and cultural planning. 
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These activities oftentimes demand 
a great deal of time, study, travel, and 
effort upon the part of our associates, 
quite outside of the regular duties. We 
would not have it otherwise. Inci- 
dentally, but most importantly, this 
constitutes one of the best public re- 
lations procedures we could employ. 


Local and Regional Development 


With the continual improvement of 
our divisional and local organization 
and procedures, we are improving 
public relations at the divisional and 
local areas. Divisional officers, com- 
mitteemen, and delegates are finding 
themselves being engaged with many 
groups in and out of the profession 
in consideration of area problems as 
related to Staté, national, and_inter- 
national problems. 


Local Organization 

Similarly, as we perfect our local 
organizations, they too find a more 
definite and respected place—in local 
councils. Such participation is built 
upon well-founded knowledge, proved 
reliability, and a willingness to co- 
operate in civic and cultural affairs. 

It is for this and other reasons that 
we are directing our efforts to the ex- 
tension and improvement of local ed- 
ucation associations. Our new manual 





ENROLL FOR PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


Many boards of education are now re- 
questing applications for vacancies which 
will exist in September, 1946. 

Any member of the Illinois Education 
Association who has not yet enrolled with 
the Division of Teacher Placement and who 
would be interested in another position for 
the coming school year is urged to enroll 
at once. 

Enrollment forms may be obtained from 
the Division of Teacher Placement, Illinois 
Education Association, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. 
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for local education associations is de- 
signed to help in this respect. We are 
ready to assist in the formation oj 
new local education associations and 
in the improvement of those now in 
existence. We shall provide materials 
and services to those associations re- 
questing them. As I indicated in pre- 
vious letters to you, Dave, I believe 
that soon we shall have local associa- 
tions covering the State, integrally re- 
lated with the Division, the state and 
the national associations, and open to 
the members of the profession every- 
where. 
Individual Participation 

We will not have arrived at the 
point of maximum effectiveness until 
every member of the profession is 
well-informed relative to the program 
and functioning of the education asso- 
ciations. When that time arrives, in- 
dividual teachers will find themselves 
being received with greater respect 
and appreciation. Their counsels will 
be sought individually and they will 
find themselves presently important 
figures in the life, the planning, and 
the programs of their various commu- 
nities. This constitutes true public re- 
lations—public relations which will 
return great dividends to society and 
to the individual, as well as to the 
profession itself. 


The Future 

The teaching profession has never 
been put to test as it is today. Its fu- 
ture and the future of public educa- 
tion will depend largely upon what in- 
dividual teachers do to improve their 
professional and public relations. The 
I.E.A. and the N.E.A. stand ready to 
help them. Personally, I believe the 
teaching profession has a great future 
born of professional unity, study, and 
dedication. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv 
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Pension Change Proposals 


On the afternoon of December 1 
in the Centennial Building in Spring- 
field spokesmen for several local 
teacher groups met with representa- 
tives of the Retirement Board and the 
Committee on Legislation of the Illi- 
nois Education Association. Sugges- 
tions for amending the downstate 
teachers’ retirement system were dis- 
cussed at some length. 

Most of the issues presented have 
been under study for some time. In 
some cases the ideas suggested are 
in direct conflict with each other, and 
in certain other instances are already 
contained in the law. 

Several teachers asked that they be 
permitted to pay larger contributions 
than the present plan of 4 percent 
upon salaries ranging up to $2500 a 
year ; that in case of withdrawal from 
service prior to retirement, only a 
portion of the member’s contributions 
be returned; that more liberal allow- 
ances be provided for disability re- 
tirement and that the service re- 
quired for such form of retirement be 
reduced ; and that a higher minimum 
guarantee be set up for the age retire- 
ment allowance in case the member 
continues to teach until he has reached 
a reasonable age and has rendered 
a reasonable amount of service. 

One or more groups asked that 
non-teaching employees be permitted 
to enter the present system; that the 
older school nurses be given credit 
for their school service as registered 
nurses prior to their certification as 
public health nurses; that by local 
referendum school districts be per- 
mitted also to pay as high as 3 percent 
on the salaries of their teachers in or- 
der to increase benefits for them ; that 
there be arranged a reciprocal inter- 
change of service between the down- 
state teachers’ system and the Uni- 
versity system, and the like. 

Others who were present pointed 
out that caution should be exercised to 
see that financial obligations upon the 
public should be carefully considered ; 
that the sum to be paid next year 
from the downstate share of the com- 
mon school fund would exceed 
$4,180,000, about twice the amount 
contributed by teachers; that while 
the cash reserves had increased 
each year recently and had now 
reached $15,000,000, there still re- 
mained a net actuarial deficit of 
$69,000,000 as of July 1, 1944. Also, 
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it was mentioned that the new State 
Committee to Investigate Pensions 
would have to be considered in any 
plan of changing retirement programs 
in the next General Assembly. 

The Board of Trustees and the 
I.E.A. Committee on Legislation ex- 
pect to give full consideration to the 
proposals presented on December 1, 
as well as to suggestions received 
from other sources.—L. R. G. 


ENROLLMENT URGED 


If interested in another teaching 
position in the State of Illinois, clip 
and return the following statement : 

Division of Teacher Placement, 

Illinois Education Association, 

100 East Edwards Street, 

Springfield, Illinois 

Send blanks for enrollment with the 
Division of Teacher Placement. 

Signed 
Address 





.“ . 
New Horizons in Teaching 


te 


About the New-type 
Report Cards 


As a teacher alert to changing trends, 
here may be useful information in 
views Dr. Wm. H. Burton, Har- 
vard University, holds about new- 
type report cards. 

Dr. Burton holds that with shift 
in teaching from emphasis on mas- 
tery of subject matter to importance 
of individual, new form of progress 
report to parents and to pupils is 
inevitable. He believes reports will 
have to be increasingly “in terms of 
pupil’s own capacity and growth 
and not in terms of rank in class 
competition.” 


All phases of pupil growth vital 
This means the new cards have to 
provide room not only for reporting 
achievement in regul.r school sub- 
jects (arithmetic, spelling, history, 
etc.) but permit space for evalua- 
tions of special interests, habits, 
attitudes, and traits such as ability 
and willingness to cooperate, take 
responsibility, exercise leadership, 
participate in group planning, etc. 


Not standardized or stereotyped 
The “new-type report cards,” says 
Burton, “give more accurate pic- 


esting and helpful to 


ture of the child’s status and prog- 
ress, contain diagnostic comments 
and are more meaningful to all con- 
cerned.” Also he brings out fact 
that flexibility of these cards avoids 
stamping all children out of same 
cookie cutter because each school 
system, school and schoolroom for 
that matter,can create own variants 
and formats. 


if further interested, ask librarian or 
bookstore for Dr. Burton’s book, 
“The Guidance of Learning Activ- 
ities” — pp 500 to 513 all on new 
report cards, principles and formats. 
Other good references: U.S, Dept. Education 
Leaflet 41 and Supplement Circular 159, 20 
closely packed pages, with nation-wide specimens 
of new-type report cards. 

We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 
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Remember this wrapper. . . it is empty now 
and will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 

Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum, 21. 





THE BUILDINGS of the Technical Center will face a seven-acre 
lake. These buildings will be connected by a covered walk and 
vehicular roadway. Sketched below is the Advanced Engineering 
Building in which improvements will be quickly made in existing 
products. 


LOCATED ON a major highway leading from Detroit, access to the 
Center will be through the Administration Building sketched here. 
A system of modern roadways will provide practical opportunity to 
study traffic control as well as to make simple road tests of new car 
developments. 
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The New 
GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER 
will be created to stimulate opportunities, 
promote employment and bring about 
MORE and BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


HESE are times when the world 
Ta. out for new and finer 
things. There is a great hunger, 
broad as all mankind, for happier 
relationships among men — for 
greater individual opportunity for 
accomplishment, for more and bet- 


ter goods within reach of everyone. 


It is by satisfying this hunger that 
we can bring greatest benefit to our 
national economy in the future. 
Through such action lies the road 
to more good jobs, to an ever-rising 
standard of living through the con- 
tinual replacement of old things 
with new and better ones. 


The General Motors Technical 
Center is dedicated to such an ob- 
jective. It will occupy a 350-acre 
tract of land outside of Detroit as 
soon as conditions permit. Its pur- 
pose is to develop new things that 
add to the comfort and security of 
our living, and to enable existing 
things to be made more efficiently, 
hence at lower selling prices, so 


more people may own and enjoy 
them — all with expanding job op- 
portunities. 


It will shorten the time required to 
bring the work of creative thinkers 
out of the idea stage and into usable 
reality. 


Here in groups of buildings de- 
signed especially for the purpose, 


General Motors will gather in ad-: 


vantageous and inspiring new sur- 


roundings the most modern facili- 


ties for research, advanced engi- 
neering, styling and the develop- 
ment of new manufacturing tech- 
niques. 


Here physicists and engineers will 
discover new facts and convert them 
into new improved products. Styl- 
ists will give them new and more 
attractive form. Process engineers 
will develop better manufacturing 


techniques for making them. 


Science here will go to work in the 
interest of economic progress. And 
history is full of proof that when 
science is so harnessed, more jobs 
are created, more comforts and con- 
veniences are brought within reach 
of more people. 


Serving as a source on which the 
engineering staffs of all of our Divi- 
sions may draw, the General Motors 
Technical Center will stimulate im- 
provement in all General Motors 
products. Automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, Diesel engines, locomotives 
and other good and useful things 
may be expected to be improved at 


even faster pace than in the past. 


But the work of the Technical Cen- 
ter will not be confined to existing 
things. It is dedicated to the idea 
that progress is the servant of man- 
kind and that whosoever advances 
it not only helps himself but his 
fellow men. Its goal will be “more 
and better things for more people,” 
whether that comes through im- 
provement of the old or develop- 
ment of the new, 











FLOOD OF SUNSHINE will pour into the southern 
ndows of the Research Buildings where experimental 

is carried on in such diverse fielas as the study 
cilorophyl, research into fuels and engine design. 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE — 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY By FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE . GMC TRUCK AND COACH + GM DIESEL 
Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
MAKE VICTORY COMPLETE—BUY MORE WAR BONDS — 
: + gah i 


BSS to 5 el RIT. 
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Most Widely Used Spelling Series in America . . . a 


GOALS IN SPELLING ars lion be 


ess C 
and _e 
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As one teacher exclaimed, “This spelling program has 
everything!” And she is right. From the attractive, appealing 
covers right through to the last page of each workboo 
ou'll find everything you need. You'll find a Method 
Sand on the needs <a interests of the children; A Vocabulary 
with a core list of 3552 words, based on all recent research. 
A Dictionary Training Program; emphasizing a gradual 
approach to the use of the dictionary. A Maintenance Pro- 


gram for mastery through readiness, recurrence, ng sag | 
application. Special Aids of many kinds, an 
throughout the series a balanced presenta- 
tion to attain the four goals — correct Spell- 
ing, Pronunciation, Meaning, Use. 


6 WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Wesster PUBLISHING COMPANY « 1808 Washington Ave., St. Lovis 3, Missouri 


Work with Legislature 


Is Commended 


[ represented Noble J. Puffer, Cook 
County superintendent of schools for 
two days during the recent session of 
the Illinois Legislature and had a 
chance to watch our legislative repre- 
sentatives in action. As a member of 
the profession who has very definite 
ideas about public relations, which 
ideas are the outgrowth of some ex- 
perience in the field, I would like to 
pay tribute to the entire staff of our 
I.E.A. office at Springfield. 

They are competent, efficient, and 
tactful. The press and the legislators 
had respect for their research and for 
their methods of presentation to legis- 
lative committees. Information needed 
for the clarification of proposals pre- 
sented was at hand when requested ; 
answers were made intelligently, and 
groups in attendance from our profes- 
sion were there as resource people. 

My earlier experiences with the 
Legislature had bothered me. Many 
legislators were critical because of the 
approach and methods occasionally 
employed by the teachers. 
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Since that time we have reorgan- 
ized along really democratic lines. We 
have expanded our representation and 
brought into our association the best 
thinking of all of our members, and 
not the limited vision of cliques. We 
have brought to our association the 
research, the study, the idealism and 
the intelligence which we have given 
to our teaching jobs. 

If our local organizations show the 
same intelligence in human relations 
as our Springfield office, then we are 
at last on firm ground. There has 
been a confusion in the minds of many 
about public relations. It has been gen- 
erally assumed that public relations 
constituted pieces in the paper, com- 
muniques to the home, the showing 
of films, etc. I have seen schools and 
organizations where such practice had 
been carried to the ultimate and yet 
the public relations program was a 
dismal failure. 

A constructive school-public rela- 
tionship is compounded of the trust, 
confidence, and respect which each 
one of us engenders in the people with 
whom he comes in contact. 

The media mentioned above are but 
tools to broaden the scope of our re- 
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lationships. Every teacher is a public 
relations director of I.E.A. Our rela- 
tionships with the civic groups, with 
the parents, with the children, and 
with each other are the links which 
make our organization strong. 

As we broaden and enrich these 
high standards in our relationships 
with our communities, so shall we 
earn the respect which we have failed 
to receive in the past. 

I.E.A. opens the door on what 
really looks like a new deal for edu- 
cation. May we measure up as well 
in the future as we have in the past 
few years !—HEFFERNAN 


A.'T. A. Regional Meetings 


Affiliated Teachers Associations 
will hold four regional meetings dur- 
ing March and April, at East St. 
Louis, Evanston, Rockford, and 
Springfield. Plans made at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors in 
Chicago, on December 27, include a 
speaker from the National Education 
Association and one from the I.E.A. 
Attendance is not to be limited to 
members of A.T.A. Dates and details 
o fthe pragram are to be worked out. 
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* 
SIMPLIFYING TEACHING 


. Every effort should be made 
to do away with meaningless tasks, 
meaningless work, meaningless rou- 
tines, and meaningless meetings. The 
old Roman, long after he began the 
routine of cremating his dead, still 
preferred to bury a finger of the 
corpse just so he could continue an 
old custom. School administrators 
are often like old Romans — they 
won't give up something that has 
once been begun, no matter how use- 
less it has now become. 

After that let the task of teaching 
be simple. The whole teaching proc- 
ess can be befuddled by techniques 
and even by too many philosophical 
and psychological considerations. We 
have talked a lot about correlation, 
fusion, integration, and other such 
things which when analyzed mean 
only one thing—simplicity. 

Cuar.es J. FaLK 
Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, San Diego 








Regional Conferences 


The Illinois Education Association 
has completed a series of fifty-four 
regional conferences designed to ex- 
plain and interpret the extensive pro- 
gram of educational legislation passed 
by the Sixty-fourth General Assem- 
bly, and to implement the association’s 
program of public and professional 
relations. 

In spite of the cold epidemic which 
spread over the State during the last 
few weeks of the series, over 6000 
teacher and lay leaders attended the 
meetings. 

The program was presented by 
I.E.A. officers, staff members, and 
divisional presidents and governing 
committeemen. State and national 
problems were discussed, and the 
United Education Associations, local, 
state, and national, were emphasized. 
The development of local associa- 
tions and of local delegate units was 
stressed. Teacher welfare problems 
were discussed, and professional or- 
ganization and procedure received 
attention in each conference. 

The meetings served not only to ac- 
quaint local persons with the achieve- 
ments and program of the association 
but served to acquaint state leaders 
with the local problems and local re- 
actions to the state and national prob- 
lems. The series was so well received 
that undoubtedly a similar series will 
be held next fall. 
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Council to Study Extension 

of Social Security 

The extension of social security 
to educational institutions is to be 
considered by the American Council 
on Education as one of its postwar 
projects. 

These include also several activities 
in international cultural relations, a 
survey of education of war prisoners, 
a two-year investigation of the me- 
thods used by the Army and Navy 
in their streamlined educational pro- 


grams for draftees and their impli- 
cations for standard schools and col- 
leges, a survey of education in Arabic 
speaking countries just recently be- 
gun with headquarters at Beirut, the 
publication of a six-volume series of 
reports on the study of general edu- 
cation which has been under. way 
since 1939, and many other problems. 

This statement of postwar projects, 
as well as a presentation of the coun- 
cil’s wartime services and projects, is 
found in the annual report of the 
council just released by George F. 
Zook, president. 





LO v it § FOR WOMEN 


How to borrow $50, $100, 


gewwed OF CASH? You can get a loan 
from Household Finance in a 
quick, simple transaction. You may 
even apply for the money and make 
your payments entirely by mail! 

You need no security, no endorsers 


or more without endorsers 


to get a loan from Household. If you 
have a steady position, you can borrow 
here on your earning ability. 


Repay in instalments 


You may repay your loan in con- 
venient monthly instalments. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


Notice that you may choose 
the schedule that best fits your 





own income. Payments shown 





3 7 6 8 10 
baymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts 


{| CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 


here include principal and 
charges. Charges are made 





$25 |$ 8.85 . 
50 | 17.69) 13.46 |$ 9.24 |$ 7.13 |$ 5. 
75 | 26.54] 20. 13.86 | 10.70 


100 | 35.38 . 18.48.) 14.27 
125 | 44.18] 33.63 | 23.08 | 17.81 
150 | 52.98 . 27.66 | 21.34 


8. 
11. 
14. 
17. 

200 | 70.53 ' 36.78 | 28.36 | °23. 
250 | 88.08 . 45.89 | 35.37 | 29. 
300 | 105.62 : 55.00 | 42.36 | 34. 
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only for the actual time you 
have the money. The nearest 
Household office will be glad 
to receive your application for 
whatever amount you need. 
Or send the coupon for full in- 
—— about borrowing by 
mail. 








on the same day of eac’ 


increase 


part of a balance in excess of 


by payments. There are 
charges. 
tL. 





These pay ments include = costs if payments are made monthly 
h successive month. Earlier or larger 
yy am the total charges and later or smaller payments 


HovuseHoLp’s ONLY CHARGE is the monthly rate of 3% on 
that part of a balance not eat $100, and 24% on that 


It is figured on actual unpaid principal balances as reduced 
“y no ines, fg dlecounts or other hidden 


Helps for consumers 


Home economics teachers use 
Household’s booklets on buy- 
ing and budgeting as study ma- 
terial. They tell scores of ways 
to stretch your income. Ask 
for free sample copies. 








HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





2 Bloomington Freeport 
111 W. W'sh’gt'n St. Peoples Bank Bidg. — Bank Bidg. 


ConwayBldg.,2ndFl. Sth Fl, Ph. 7165-0 


— ae in 1082 Che 
40 East Mein St. 
Fist Nat 1 Bk. Bidg. 


Decatur 30 
Phone 3-8871 Citizens Bidg., 4th Fl. 
Phone 5277 
Best St. Louis 
338 Missouri Ave. 


Avrora 
Aurora Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Sth Floor 
Phone Aurora 8445 


Corporation. 
- ESTABLISHED 18678 


3ed FL, Ph. Main 137 2nd Fi 


Galesburg 
4th Fi, Phone 5114 Bank of Galesburg Peoria 2 


Poe 8 Main a Life Bldg.  Bidg., 2nd Fi. 





Moline Springfield 

Sohrbeck Bidg. Myers Bidg.. 10th Fi. 
loor one 5765 

Phone Moline 1464 

Waukegan 

Waukegan State Bk. 


d FL, Ph. 4-5177 Ph. Ontario 7110 


Joliet 
Rialto Theatre Bldg. Rockford 


Rechfoed Tous Trust te 


3rd Floor 
2nd FI, Ph. East6738 Phone Joliet 6184 3rd Fi, 





Call a! or phone the nearest Household office or mail (his coupon to meares! 0 fice. All neg can be leted by masi. 


Fe ee ee ee 8888 8 Fe O88 8 8 8 8 EE ee 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE INFORMATION. No obligation to borrow. If di loan is d, 


state amount you need. 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to nearest office——addresses above) 
Please mail me free copy of your booklet 
“How to Get a Loan.” I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to 
negotiate a loan. 





Amount I wish to borrow $. . Jor 
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WHISTLES and bells saluted a new era 
on V-J Day. On that same day, Win- 
STON entered into a contract with this 
Journal to resume your favorite adver- 
tising column—WInsTON FLAsSHEs. 

Orr 
FOOTBALL was so popular in China dur- 
ing the Han dynasty (206 B.C.—25 A.D.) 
that the first rule book had to be 
printed to guide the ancient players of 
fall’s greatest sport. 

a 
MOVING AHEAD, sixth grade book in 
Easy GrowTu IN REapIn@, is just off 
press; the first printing is exhausted by 
advance orders. 

aw 
RADIO-SONDE Equipment—a tiny 
broadcasting unit parachutes to earth 
after its helium balloon explodes in the 
stratosphere. The temperature, humid- 
ity and pressure at each line have been 
transmitted to a receiving station and 
the most formidable obstacles to high 
altitude flying are thereby eliminated. 

— 

QUANTITATIVE thinking is the keynote 
of the already famous Arrrametic WE 
Uss series. Pupil growth in quantitative 
thinking is the motivating idea behind 
the eight books for Grades 2 through 9. 

i td 
SUGAR cost George Washington $1.00 
per pound in 1778; John Adams was 
paying $4.00 per pound in 1797. Ration- 
ing did have its advantages! 

eNO 
HISTORY OF WORLD WARII, by 
Francis Trevelyan Miller and a staff of 
200 editors, is destined to become the 
definitive one-volume chronicle of the 
recent great conflict. 

“~— 
LEXICOGRAPHER—‘‘A harmless 
drudge,” defined Dr. Samuel Johnson 
who wrote an English Dictionary that 
was to dominate the field for more than 
a century..Write to the home office for 
an interesting historical “‘short-short”’ 
on how Tue Winston Dictionary, 
“the modern authority,” is made. 

TO 
PRAYER for Armistice Day, 1945. “‘‘With 
the help of Thy Grace, we firmly resolve’ 
never to minimize the supreme sacrifice 
of those boys of 1918 who ‘poured out 
the sweet red wine of youth’ in the lost 
cause of the ‘war to end wars.’”’ 


n Building, 1006-1 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
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Federal Aid Bill 
Stopped by Committee 


The action of the House Education 
Committee in voting down H.R. 4929, 
which was the committee’s rewritten 
version of H.R. 1296 by no means 
rings down the curtain on the effort 
to secure from the Federal Govern- 
ment financial support for public edu- 
cation. According to the newspapers 
the House Committee in executive 
session on December 12 voted not to 
report the substitute for the Rams- 
peck bill, ten to nine, with proxy votes 
being cast. 

Hearings on the Ramspeck bill, 
H.R. 1296, were begun last. April be- 
for the House Committee and were 
concluded late in June. Earlier, hear- 
ings on S.B. 181, identical with H.R. 
1296, were held before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Education. There has yet been no 
action by the Senate committee. 

One of the difficulties that has beset 
supporters of the Thomas-Hill-Rams- 
peck bills has been a lack of aggressive 
leadership in Congress in behalf of 
them. This has continued so in the 
face of a growing number of congress- 
men willing to vote for the measures. 


Party Attitudes 


Some indication that this situation. 


is being bettered is evident in recent 
developments. Senator Robert A. Taft 
(Ohio), chairman of the Republican 
steering committee, on August 4, 
1945, proposed on behalf of the com- 
mittee that the legislative agenda for 
Congress, following its return from 
its summer recess, should include (1) 
“a bill to extend Federal aid to assist 
the states to develop a comprehensive 
health program through public and 
private agencies . . . and establish 
medical inspection and physical edu- 
cation in our schools,” and (2) “a bill 
to provide Federal aid to enable the 
poorer states to provide a minimum 
education for every child.” 

Senator Taft speaking recently be- 
fore the National Association of Sec- 
retaries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions, of which Irving F. Pearson is 
president, reiterated his stand for 
Federal aid to public schools for 
equalization purposes only, without 
Federal control. It is understood that 
he and Senator Hill have agreed on 
the introduction of a bill or bills em- 
bodying these principles. 
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Referring to Senator Taft’s state- 
ment R. B. Marston, director, N.E.A. 
Legislative-Federal Relations Divi- 
sion, says, “With this statement 
should be read the plank in the Dem- 
ocratic platform adopted at the 1944 
Chicago convention, which reads: 

“‘We favor Federal aid to educa 
tion administered by the states with- 
out interference by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.’ 

“These two declarations,” says Mr. 
Marston, “help to clarify the general 
attitude of important leaders in Con- 
gress and establish a responsibility for 
favorable action in that body.” 


Non-Partisan Support 


Significant also is the organization 
in the House of the Committee for the 
Support of Federal Aid for Public 
Schools. This is a non-partisan com- 
mittee of thirty-five congressmen or 
ganized at a meeting called at the re 
quest of Congressman Ramspeck, 
sponsor of H.R. 1296. Co-chairman 
of the committee is Congressman 
Dirksen (Illinois). 

The Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck bills 
call for an appropriation of $300,000,- 
000 of Federal funds per annum to 
assist the states in financing public 
schools. Of this amount $200,000,000 
would be distributed among the states 
to meet educational needs growing out 
of the present emergency and $100,- 
000,000 would be for equalization. 

Illinois, it is estimated, would re- 
ceive $1,180,704 of equalization funds 
under the provisions of the Thomas- 
Hill-Ramspeck bills. The amount that 
might be appropriated for equaliza- 
tion purposes in an exclusively equali- 
zation measure might reasonably be 
increased. If the distribution formula 
incorporated in the present bills were 
used in the distribution of such in- 
creased appropriation, Illinois’ share 
of equalization funds would be pro- 
portionately increased. 

The situation produced out of this 
combination of growing support for 
an equalization measure only, plus the 
signs of a developing aggressive lead- 
ership in behalf of Federal aid, make 
it more than ever important that Il- 
linois people bestir themselves. In- 
formed persons should present the 
needs of Illinois schools to the con- 
gressmen from their respective dis- 
tricts and solicit their representatives’ 
affiliation with the committee of thir- 
ty-five congressmen organized to pro- 
mote Federal Aid to Public Education. 
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enter at Normal 


Program of training for teachers to work with 
handicapped children can be made more effective. 


Se eS that the lack of quali- 
fied teachers for exceptional children 
has been a constant impediment to 
their education, the state of Illinois 
now plans a building at Illinois State 
Normal University which will be used 
as a Special Education center. State 
officials compare it with the Natural 
Resources Building at the University 
of Illinois, which serves the entire 
State and not the state university 
alone. 

Aid offered school districts in fi- 
nancing the education of exceptional 
children was increased liberally by 
the Sixty-Fourth General Assembly, 
which appropriated $4,910,694 to re- 
imburse school districts for the excess 
cost of educating exceptional children 
during the 1945-’47 biennium. This is 
double the appropriation made for the 
previous biennium. Yet the lack of 
teachers qualified to work with chil- 
dren in need of special education 
threatens to hold up the entire pro- 
gram. 

Although the Teachers College 
3oard more than two years ago des- 
ignated Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity as the state teacher-education 
institution to prepare teachers of ex- 
ceptional children, the university pro- 
gram has been handicapped by a lack 
of adequate facilities. Illinois now 
needs about 2,500 teachers in Special 
Education, according to Ray Graham, 
director, Education of Exceptional 
Children, Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

It’s not just a matter of salaries, 
for schools are willing to pay annual 
salaries ranging from $1,800 to $3,000 
for teachers of exceptional children, 
and such beginning teachers can each 
earn from $200 to $500 more a year 
than beginners in other fields. 
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Included in the Public W orks 
Program 


The new building at Normal will be 
constructed during the current bien- 
nium as part of the State’s postwar 
public works program. Its cost—esti- 
mated at $976,903—is to come from 
the surplus of more than one hundred 
million dollars accumulated in the 
State Treasury. This project was 
given a high priority rating by the 
State Budgetary Commission and won 
the approval of Governor Dwight H. 
Green when State officials reported 
there are 125,000 exceptional children 
in Illinois, of whom only 12,000 re- 
ceive adequate education. Of those 
12,000, more than 11,000 live in 
Chicago. 


Importance of the Building 


The preparation of teachers to work 
with exceptional children began soon 
after the Teachers College Board se- 
lected Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity as the training center. At present 
curricula prepare teachers to work 
with children who are socially mal- 
adjusted, mentally sub-normal, par- 
tially-sighted, and in need of speech 
correction. Construction of the Spe- 
cial Education building will enable the 
university to increase its offerings and 
prepare teachers to work with chil- 
dren who are crippled, blind, deaf and 
hard-of-hearing, and those otherwise 
physically handicapped. 

Both the Bachelor of Science in Ed- 
ucation degree and the Master of Sci- 
ence in Education degree granted by 
Illinois State Normal University now 
can be obtained by students majoring 
in Special Education. Since practice 
teaching in the student’s major field 
of study is required of all university 
graduates, the new building becomes 
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Now 
Ready For 
You! 


First 16 mm School Films Released As 
Part of Young America Films’ Com- 
plete Visual Instruction Service* 


HERE they are! First releases of 108 pro- 
ductions for the school year 1945-1946 

. on subjects that nagion-wide surveys 
proved teachers want most. . . uctions 
representative of the high quality you can 
expect from Young America Films. 

Check the list now. Decide which films 
you would like to see. Then circle the num- 
bers and mail. Our distributor in your state 
will show you these new 

*For full details of Young America Films’ 

complete mew Visual Instruction Service, see 

the October issue of this magazine. 
1, WE, THE PEOPLES: (A documentary film) —A 
thoughtful exposition of the struggle of man for peace. 
2. OUR SHRINKING WORLD: (A documentary film) 
—Shows how time and distance are being circum- 
vented through modern methods of transportation and 
communication, 
3. JOHNNY’S DAY: (Primary Grades)—Helps orient 
the primary grade child to his childhood environment. 
4. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: (Junior High) — Ana- 
lyses the three branches of our national government. 
5. STATE GOVERNMENT: (Junior High)—Describes 
the component parts of the State government. 
6. TECHNIQUES OF TYPING: (Junior High)—A be- 
ginning film which shows the student proper approach 
and basic techniques. 
7. TYPING TECHNIQUES: (Senior High) — An ad- 
vanced film to develop efficiency. 
8. MAP STUDY: (Elementary Grades)—Prepared to 
help the Elementary school student understand maps. 
9. EVERYDAY HEALTH HABITS: (Primary Grades)— 
Fundamental principles of personal hygiene and the 
fun of following health rules. 
10. WHAT NUMBERS MEAN: (Primary Grades) - 
Uses actual experiences concrete objects and relation 
ships shown by animation. 
11. KEEPING FIT: For Boys (Senior High)—A dem- 
onstration of simple exercises and sports for proper 
physique and good health. 
12. KEEPING FIT: For Girls (Senior High)—Exer- 
cises and sports which develop posture and poise as 
aids to good health. 
13, SAFETY AT SCHOOL: (Primary Grades) —Actual 
safety experiences of a primary grade child on his 
way to and from school. 
14. SAFETY AT HOME: (Elementary Grades )—Shows 
how safe living in the home is a matter for all mem- 
bers of the family. 
15. SAFETY AT PLAY: (Primary Grades)—Demon- 
strates the necessity of safe conduct among children 
in group activities. 


Circle Numbers of Films You'd Like to See. . . 
And Mail with Your Name and Address to: 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


NAME_ ae 

SCHOOL_. aii —GRADE__ 
SCHOOL ADDRESS_____ 

CITY 
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of importance as a student teaching 
center. It is expected to accommodate 
some 300 exceptional children in need 
of a full-time special program. 
Student teachers and supervisors 
carrying on itinerant programs of 
Special Education in: the university 
training schools and other affiliated 
schools also are expected to have their 
headquarters in the new building. 
Prospective teachers of exceptional 
children now are assigned off-campus 
for their student teaching, in the IIli- 
nois Soldiers and Sailors Children’s 


for Freedom of 
Creative Expression 


Their smooth, creamy monger their 
e 


wonderful, glowing colors, and ease 
with which they can be mixed, blended 
and changed as the design or picture 
progresses make them the choice of 
teachers everywhere. Milton Bradley 
Finger Paints are the ideal medium for 
those first creative steps and give new 
freedom to the advanced expression of 
more experienced pupils. 

Made to Milton Bradley quality stand- 
ards, they are easily washable from hands 
and clothing and safe for the smallest 
child. Try them in all your —_— ate. 
youngster, teacher and parent alike will be 
surprised and gratified at the results. 
Available in bulk or in sets with Finger 
Paint Pa and instructions. Send for 
illustrated circular in colors. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


811 So. Wabash 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


School and the Bloomington public 
schools. 

School administrators and teachers 
looking for ways of improving pro- 
grams of Special Education in their 
own communities will be invited to 
visit the Special Education building 
and observe the work being done 
there. The building will serve too as 
an observation center for university 
students and teachers in all other ‘de- 
partments. This means that students 
and teachers giving only a limited 
amount of time to the study of Spe- 
cial Education as well as those devot- 
ing a major part of their time to work 


~ in this field will have opportunities to 


observe the program. 

Classrooms and laboratories in the 
new building will be planned espe- 
cially to accommodate exceptional 
pupils, such as those with defective 
vision, defective hearing, defective 
speech, and other physical handicaps. 
The building will have a special swim- 
ming pool, playrooms, gymnasium, 
shops, a room for light treatments, an 
auditorium, a library, and a cafeteria. 

Classrooms for students in training 
as teachers of exceptional children as 
well as offices for faculty members in 
the division of Special Education are 
to be included. Headquarters for the 
clinical and corrective work of the 
speech department also will be here. 

The entire University Health Serv- 
ice will be located in a wing of this 
building and will have offices for doc- 
tors and nurses, general offices, ex- 
amination rooms, conference rooms, a 
solarium and restroom, and an in- 
firmary. 

Clinical space, classrooms, and lab- 
oratories for the entire psychology de- 
partment will be in another unit of the 
building. 


To Alleviate, Not Solve Teacher 
Need 


State officials do not anticipate that 
the construction of such a building 
will immediately solve the critical need 
of teachers for exceptional children. It 
will provide some of the facilities nec- 
essary for a program of Special Edu- 
cation and lend encouragement to 
prospective teachers wishing to work 
with exceptional children. Although 
Illinois State Normal University al- 
ready has granted Bachelor of Science 
in Education degrees to two persons 
majoring in Special Education and 
now has a number of graduate as well 
as undergraduate students enrolled in 
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the university division of Special Edu- 
cation, the need for still more students 
remains. 

Pointed out as well by state officials 
is the fact that the exceptional chil- 
dren of Illinois cannot wait until this 
building is constructed. Dr. Rose E. 
Parker, director of the university Spe- 
cial Education division, now is seek- 
ing prospective teachers of exceptional! 
children. In her quest, she often sums 
up the qualities desirable in such 
teachers by saying, “The special 
teacher must be a social worker in 
the truest sense of the word.” 

In commenting upon the situation, 
President R. W. Fairchild, of Illinois 
State Normal University, recently 
said, “Progress in the State’s educa- 
tion of exceptional children is being 
checked by a lack of qualified teachers. 
The university has been making ever) 
effort to prepare such teachers under 
the severest handicaps, and the new 
building is expected to remove some 
of those handicaps. The securing of 
prospective teacher personnel, how- 
ever, is a matter of public understand- 
ing that cannot be met by this uni- 
versity working alone.”-—G.M.H. 
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UNESCO Seeks Peace 
Through Understanding 


Representatives of forty-four 
United Nations met in London from 
November 1 to 16, 1945, to create the 
constitution of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). The con- 
ference was held to carry out provi- 
sions for educational and cultural 
co-operation which had been made 
in the United Nations Charter five 
months before at San Francisco. 

Like other new organs for inter- 
national co-operation, UNESCO has 
been established to help promote peace 
and security in the world. The new 
organization will work toward mutual 
understanding among nations through 
educational and scientific develop- 
ment, and cultural exchange. 

In her address on the opening day 
of the conference, Miss Ellen Wilkin- 
son, British Minister of Education, 
addressed herself to teachers every- 
where with these words: 

When this organization is established, see 
that you make it your own, to reflect your 
wishes and to meet your needs. See that its 
influence penetrates from the officials at its 


center to the scattered workers on the cir- 
cumference, so that the unity of the teaching 
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profession may at last be no empty slogan 
but a living reality. 

What follows here is an attempt to 
answer some of the inquiries most 
often made in connection with the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. 

What is UNESCO? 

UNESCO is an organization of 
governments acting on behalf of their 
peoples. It is prohibited from inter- 
fering with activities which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any nation. 

Why was 
UNESCO? 

One of the principal decisions of 
the London Conference was to include 
scientific as well as educational and 
cultural co-operation within the scope 
of the organization. The importance 
of science in the modern world and 
its close relationship to educational 
and cultural patterns were the reasons 
for the addition of “science” to the 
title of the organization and to the 
provisions of its constitution. 

Who attended the UNESCO Con- 
ference? 

Costa Rica, Ethiopia, Honduras, 
and the Soviet Union were the only 
United Nations that had no represent- 
atives at the London Conference. 
The absence of Russia was especially 
regretted, and a message from the 
Conference was sent to Moscow ex- 
pressing the hope that the Soviet 
Union would be able to participate 
later in the work of UNESCO. 


How will UNESCO be financed? 

The way in which UNESCO will 
be financed will be decided later when 
the relationship between the United 
Nations Organization (UNO) and 
UNESCO has been determined. It 
was stressed at the conference that 
the method of administering the 
UNESCO budget must be one that 
will preserve the autonomy of the 
educational organization in its own 
sphere. 

What will the “National Commis- 
sions” be? 

It was decided at London that 
efforts should be made to develop a 
close relationship between educators, 
scientists, and cultural leaders, as well 
as among governments. For this pur- 
pose, a National Commission or sim- 
ilar body will be set up in each country 
to act as a bridge between UNESCO 
and the educational, scientific and cul- 
tural interests of the peoples of mem- 
ber nations —WILLIAM G. Carr 


“Science” added to 
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Federal Aid for 
School Construction 


Illinois would benefit to the extent 
of $77,385,112 under the provisions 
of HR 4499 or its companion bill S 
1719, which would provide federal 
funds for the purposes (1) of survey- 
ing school plant needs, (2) of prepar- 
ing drawings and specifications, and 
(3) of acquiring, constructing, or im- 
proving public educational plant facil- 
ities. 

Under ‘the provisions of the bill it 
is estimated that Illinois would receive 
$180,606. for a survey of plant needs 
without local or state matching ; $2,- 
163,506 for preparing drawings and 
specifications, which amount would 
have to be matched with state or local 
funds; $75,041,000 for acquisition, 
construction or improvement of public 
educational plant facilities. This latter 
apportionment would equal 45 per- 
cent of the total expenditure, the re- 
maining 55 percent or $91,717,000, to 
be provided out of state and local 
funds. 

It has been estimated that a $250,- 
000,000 capital outlay would be need- 
ed to enable Illinois public schools to 
compensate for deferred construction 
and maintenance during the depres- 
sion and war years, and to undertake 
construction required under a desir- 
able program of school district reor- 
ganization. Under the provisions of 
this bill which would make available 
to Illinois a total of federal and match- 
ing state and local funds of approxi- 
mately $170,000,000, Illinois public 
schools could go a long way toward 
meeting the need for educational plant 
facilities. 

HR 4499 was introduced by Con- 
gressman Matthew M. Neely (W. 
Va.), October 25, 1945. S 1719 was 
introduced by Senator Wayne Morse 
(Oregon), December 20, 1945. 

The first bill is pending before the 
House Education Committee ; the sec- 
ond, before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. Dates for hear- 
ings have not yet been set in either 
House or Senate. 

“The Federal Government has some 
responsibility to the states and local- 
ities to assist in placing the school 
plants of the Nation in good condition 
again,” says the Legislative-Federal 
Relations Division of the N.E.A., in 
a bulletin under date of January 7, 
and continues : 
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This responsibility is at least two-fold 
in nature: (1) these plants deteriorated 
rapidly during the war in rendering services 
national in character (some 12,000,000 per- 
sons were trained for war work in the 
schools of the Nation); (2) the planning 
now for future school construction is an 
essential step in the wise administration of 
public affairs with emphasis upon maintain- 
ing full employment throughout our country. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 
49, there is available through Federal 


Works Agency a total of $17,500,000 


—*75,000— 


for boy 
MODEL BUILDERS 


8 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
588 CASH AWARDS 
36 CONVENTION TRIPS 


Here's the biggest news for your students 
in a long time. Now they are eligible to 
try for the awards in the TWO competi- 
tions listed below — if they reside in the 
United States and are between the ages of 
12 and 19 inclusive. 

1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION — 316 


awards, including two $5,000 and two $3,000 
scholarships. The student builds a miniature 


model Napoleonic Coach to plans we 


2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $4,000 and two $2,000 
scholarships. The student makes a solid 
model automobile embodying his own ideas 
of motor car design. 


Rules are simple and fair 


In both competitions the following regu- 
lations will prevail. Boys 12 years old, or 
older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 
1945, compete in the Junior Division. 
Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 
20 on September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Senior Division. All boys within these age 
limits are eligible to Guild Membership. 
There are no dues or entrance fees of any 
kind. Each member shall receive, without 
charge, an official Guild membership card 
and button, and a full set of Guild draw- 
ings and instructions. Both competitions 
close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the 
sons of General Motors employes. In all 
cases where the son of a General Motors 
employe qualifies for an award, duplicate 
awards will be made. 
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which the states and localities are eli- 
gible to share in planning public 
works. “This appropriation,” says the 
Legislative-Federal Relations Divi- 
sion, “is inadequate and its signifi- 
cance exists for the most part in the 
policy which it establishes in relation 
to federal participation in a public 
works program.” 

HR 4499 and S 1719 recognize 
this larger responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. This legislation has 
been endorsed by the N.E.A. and is in 
line with principles approved by the 
Governors’ Conference, the National 


Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, the American. Association of 
School Administrators, and the Na- 
tional Council of Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, according 
to the N.E.A. bulletin. 


In the following paragraphs is re- 
produced a statement by Ray L. Ha- 
mon, chief of the School Housing 
Section, U. S. Office of Education. 
This statement presents an analysis 
of the pending legislation. 


Introduced by Congressman Matthew M. 
Neely on October 25, 1945 and referred to 
the Committee on Education, H.R. 4499 is 
titled: “A Bill to provide, through aid to 
the States for surveys of the need for pub- 
lic educational plant facilities, for the prep- 
aration of drawings and specifications for 
such facilities, and for their construction or 
acquisition.” 

Princrpces.—H.R. 4499 is based on the 
principle that—since the provision of ade- 
quate physical plant facilities cannot well 
be divorced from considerations of curricu- 
lum, of school organization and educational 
policy, and since education is a state func- 
tion—federal participation in the planning 
and construction of buildings should take 
the form of grants-in-aid to the states with 
full responsibility resting on the states, with 
minimum federal safeguards, for the proper 
planning of their programs for public edu- 
cational plant facilities. 

H.R. 4499 defines “public educational 
plant facilities’ as “the land, buildings, 
equipment, and furniture of tax-supported 
public educational institutions, including 
pre-elementary schools, elementary schools, 
secondary schools, vocational schools, jun- 
ior colleges, colleges, universities, and pub- 
lic libraries.” It provides for “a single 
agency designated or created by a State to 
administer the provisions of this Act within 
the State.” 

AMOUNTS AND BASES OF APPORTION- 
MENT.—In order for all states and localities 
to receive equitable treatment, H.R. 4499 
provides that federal funds for educational 
plant facilities be apportioned to states ac- 
cording to an objective formula which rec- 
ognizes the abilities of the states to finance 
construction to house their educational ser- 
vices. 

Section 2 proposes $5,000,000 for a three- 
year survey of plant needs. The funds are 
to be apportioned to states as follows: 
$12,500 lump sum to each state, $1,250,000 
according to population in the age bracket 
5-24. This section requires no state or local 
matching. It is designed to secure simulta- 
neous state-wide planning among the states. 

Section 3 proposes $40,000,000 for a five- 
year program of preparing drawings and 
specifications, 99 percent of which is to be 
apportioned to states according to popula- 
tion in the age bracket 5-24. This section 
requires equal matching with state and/or 
local funds. 

Section 4 proposes $1,500,000,000 for a 
seven-year program of acquisition, construc- 
tion, or improvement of public educational 
plant facilities. All but one-tenth of one 
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percent of this amount is to be apportioned 
to states according to a formula based on 
population in the age bracket 5-24 and the 
per capita net income of the states. This 
section will induce a similar expenditure of 
state and local funds on a variable rate of 
participation according to ability. 

A summary of recent studies and esti- 
mates indicates that it would require a 
capital outlay of three billion dollars for the 
tax-supported educational institutions of the 
Nation merely to compensate for curtailed 
construction and postponed maintenance 
during the depression and war years. 

The contemplated _ three-billion-dollar 
public educational plant facilities program 
in which the Federal Government will par- 
ticipate is divided among the forty-eight 
states according to their population 5-24 
years of age. 

The Federal Government (as proposed by 
this Bill) will participate to the extent of 
40 percent of the plant cost in the eight 
states of highest per capital net income, 45 
percent in the next highest eight states, 50 
percent in the middle 16 states, 55 percent 
in the next eight states, and 60 percent in 
the eight states with the lowest per capita 
net income. 





State Commizsion 
to Study Public Schools 


A Commission to Study Problems 
of Common Schools was created by 
H. B. 665 of the Sixty-fourth General 
Assembly. The act emphasizes study 
of problems of (1) school taxes, (2) 
state school aids, (3) funds to ‘pro- 
mote school reorganization, (4) trans- 
portation aid, and (5) “other factors 
germane to the survey.” Following is 
the personnel of the commission: 

APPOINTED BY GoverNor.—Mr. Harold 
W. Norman, 111 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago; Mr. Paul E. Mathias, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago; Mr. Robert K. 
Cushman, 134 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago; Mr. Lester R. Grimm, 100 East 
Edwards Street, Springfield; Mr. Carl 
Schweinfurth, Mount Vernon. 

APPOINTED FROM House OF REPRESENTA- 
TIvEs.—Representative Thomas A. Bolger, 
Box 1, McHenry; Representative Charles 
W. Clabaugh, 1004 West William Street, 
Champaign; Representative W. O. Ed- 
wards, 503-5 Temple, Danville; Represent- 
ative Lottie Holman O’Neill, Downers 
Grove; Representative Elroy C. Sandquist, 
4239 North Whipple Street, Chicago. 

APPOINTED FROM SENATE.—Senator Nor- 
man C. Barry, 77 West Washington Street, 
Chicago; Senator Homer Butler, 103 South 
Franklin, Marion; Senator Charles F. Car- 
pentier, 1506 South 10th Street, East Mo- 
line; Senator Merritt J. Little, 309 Graham 
Building, Aurora; Senator Martin B. Loh- 
marin, 630 South 11th Street, Pekin. 

At an organization meeting in Chi- 
cago on January 17, 1946, Rep. 
Charles W. Clabaugh was made chair- 
man, and Rep. Lottle Holman O’ Neill, 
vice-chairman. 
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Three Tax Problems 
Affecting Teachers 


In a statement prepared by its Re- 
search Division and addressed to the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
the Senate Finance Committee, and 
the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
eiue Taxation, the National Educa- 
tion Association has asked Congress 
to consider the following three tax 
problems, vitally affecting teachers: 
(1) the withholding exemption ap- 
plied to teachers employed for a 
school year of less than twelve 
months ; (2) the deductibility of sum- 
mer-school expenses when attendance 
at summer school is a required busi- 
expense; (3) the exemption 
from taxation of a portion of the re- 
tirement allowance of retired teachers. 


Withholding Exemption 

With reference to the first of these 
—the withholding exemption applied 
to teachers employed for a school year 
oi less than twelve months—the asso- 
ciation suggests an amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code which would 
make possible the payment of the 
withholding tax in installments bear- 
ing the same relationship to the total 
tax due as the wage payment bears to 
the contract salary. 

Included with the prepared state- 
ment is a chart based upon withhold- 
ing tables in the Revenue Act of 1945. 
These tables compare the tax due un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1945 with the 
amount to be withheld (in 1946) from 
teachers salaries which are paid in 
nine monthly installments. The chart 
demonstrates that teachers so paid, at 
all salary levels, and in all family 
status groups, pay a withholding tax 
larger than the amount due. 

This is accounted for by the fact 
that such teachers in nine installments 
pay the withholding tax on their entire 
annual salaries but have credited 
against each installment but one- 
twelfth of the withholding exemptions. 

Even though the law provides for 
refunds of overpayments, teachers in 
the meantime do not enjoy the pur- 
chasing power of the full amount of 
their salaries. 


ness 


Summer School Expenses 
The Treasury Department has 
ruled in O.D. 892, “The expenses of 
school teachers in attending summer 
schogl are in the nature of personal 
expenses incurred in advancing their 
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education and are not deductible.” 
The N.E.A. challenges the equity of 
this ruling and asks Congress for a 
legislative directive to the Treasury, 
which would make explicit the deduc- 
tibility of “in-service educational ex- 
penses when attendance is required by 
state or local law.” 

In support of its position that such 
expenses are “necessary and ordi- 
nary,” words used by Treasury De- 
partment regulations in defining 
deductible expenses, the N.E.A. 
statement calls attention to the fact 
that all but five states have laws re- 
quiring periodic training for the re- 
newal of limited teachers certificates ; 
that some state laws prescribe attend- 
ance at summer school as a requisite 
for continuance in one’s position ; that 
under the laws of any state the teacher 
must comply with the rules and regu- 
lations of the employing school board, 
and these requirements may and often 
do include periodic attendance at sum- 
mer school; that research studies of 
the N.E.A. indicate that half of the 
teachers employed under salary sched- 
ules are required to take additional 
college courses to be entitled to the 
increments set up in the schedules. 

The inconsistency of this ruling 
with other Treasury rulings also is 
pointed out; for example, the ruling 
making deductible traveling expenses 
incurred by teachers on sabbatical 
leave when they receive compensation 
while engaged in the travel and must 
report to the employing schoolboard 
relative to their travels. 

Many laws permitting sabbatical 
leave give the teacher the option of 
professional Study or travel. Hence, 
if the teacher travels, his expenses 
may be deducted; if he studies, his 
expenses are not deductible. 


Retirement Allowance 

The N.E.A. asks Congress to ex- 
empt the first $1440 of retirement in- 
come from the gross income of all 
retired public employees. House Keso- 
lution 456, introduced January 3, 1945 
by Congressman Keogh, would pro- 
vide for exemption of annuities up to 
this amount but apparently would not 
limit the exemption to benefits under 
a public pension or retirement system. 

In support of the $1440 figure the 
N.E.A. Research Division points out 
that the maximum benefit payable 
under the Social Security Act is 
$1020; under the Railroad Retirement 
Act it is $1440. 
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Originally the N.E.A. refused to 
seek exemption on retirement annu- 
ities for teachers because it was of 
the opinion that to do so would be to 
seek discriminatory class legislation. 
When, however, later it became evi- 
dent that other groups had been given 
exemptions the association took the 
position that such request in behalf 
of retired teachers is defensible. In 
explanation of this the 
N.E.A. states: 

If no groups of retired workers were ex- 
empted the point might be made that “under 


the Income Tax Law each citizen should 
pay in accordance with his ability no matter 


position 
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what the source of his income.” That stand- 
ard, however, no longer holds. The Social 
Security Act and the Railroad Retirement 
Act have broken down the ideal. Other 
groups are attempting to do likewise, nota- 
bly Federal civil service employees, who 
have secured House approval of the Rees 
bill (H. R. 2948) and Panama Canal Zone 
employees with H. R. 1288 and H. R. 4321. 

In a sample study of approximately 
1200 retired teachers in thirteen states 
the N.E.A. Research Division found 
that the individual total income _re- 
ported was hardly above subsistence 
level, 37 percent living on less than 
$1000 a year. 

About four-fifths of the group were 
single, but 13 percent of the single 
persons were completely responsible 
for at least one other person and 41 
percent of the single persons were 
responsible for the partial support of 
at least one other person. Of the 234 
married persons, only twenty-four 
reported that the spouse had inde- 
pendent income, and of those who 
were supporting a spouse 31 percent 
reported a total income of less than 
$1000. 

On the basis of its sampling the 
N.E.A. estimates that if the $1440 
exemption were applied the total tax 
loss in 1946 from all the 35,000 retired 
teachers in the United States would 
amount to approximately $2,500,000. 
In terms of total federal income tax 
collections this is a negligible sum. 

Retirement allowances are now 
taxable as soon as the annuitant has 
received in annuity payments the 
equivalent of the amount he has con- 
tributed to ‘the reserve on which the 
annuity is based. 
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The N.E.A. Research Division has 
presented the facts on these three tax 
problems affecting teachers. But facts 
alone will not produce action by Con- 
gress. Teachers should let their re- 
spective Congressmen know how 
these three provisions or interpreta- 
tion of provisions of the Revenue 
Code affect them and ask that their 
Representatives act to correct the 
inequities. 


Administrators Conferences 


The American Association of School 
Administrators will hold one of four 
regional conferences planned in lieu of 
an annual convention in Chicago, 
Marsh 12 to 14, 1946. 

“The Unfinished Task” has been 
chosen by President Charles H. Lake, 
superintendent of schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio, as the theme for general session 
programs of the conferences. Adjust- 
ments to new needs brought about by 
the war-and its consequences are re- 
flected in many of the topics assigned 
to speakers on the programs of the 
sectional meetings. 

The long delay of federal officials 
assigned the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Surplus 
Property Act as it affects the disposal 
of no-longer-needed war supplies of 
educational value to schools, will be 
a matter of consideration at some of 
the conferences. 

Adult education, greatly stimulated 
by the back-to-school movement of 
grown-ups in acquiring the specific 
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vocational skills needed in the war 
industries and by the expanded edu- 
cational program for adults made pos- 
sible by the educational provisions of 
the GI Bill of Rights, will occupy the 
attention of the administrators. While 
emphasis will be placed upon ironing 
out difficulties associated with the pro- 
gram of education for veterans, the 
basis will be laid for a greatly enlarged 
permanent program of general adult 
education. 

The rigid accounting of wartime 
disclosed physical weaknesses in 
American youth which call for a 
health and physical education program 
available to all American youth from 
the earliest years. The administrators 
will consider the extension of such a 
program—a program which at present 
reaches an estimated 12 percent of the 
school children of the Nation. 

School building programs, which 
practically ceased during the war be- 
cause of restrictions upon building 
materials and labor shortages, will be 
resumed at the earliest opportunity. 
It is estimated that nearly two billion 
dollars worth of school buildings will 
be required to bring school plants to 
the point which would have normally 
been reached in 1945 if it had not been 
for the war. The adaptation of school 
plants and equipment to changes in 
educational programs dictated by the 
war will be discussed. 

The new responsibilities of educa- 
tion in international relations will have 
an important position in the general 
as well as the sectional meetings of 
the conferences. The role of the 
schools in the activities of cultural and 
scientific exchanges undertaken by 
UNESCO will be outlined. At some 
of the conferences American represen- 
tatives who attended the London con- 
ference which adopted the final char- 
ter for that organization are scheduled 


as speakers. 

A number of speakers on the pro- 
grams of general sessions will be pre- 
sented at all of the conferences. Sec- 
tional meetings have been organized 
under the leadership of local school 
administrators in the regions where 
the conferences are being held. 

Exhibits of school supplies will be 
on display in Chicago at the Stevens 
Hotel. The annual dinner of the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago, Wednes- 
day evening, March 13. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Special Education Should Include More 


A major interest of the parents and others of the lay 
public in the state of Illinois is that of providing the most 
desirable type of education for the State’s children. This 
interest is shared by the non-parent, tax-paying public 
to an extent that often is not fully comprehended. 


An outstanding example of this interest is reflected in_ 


the support and activity in the field of special education. 
The interpretation of special education at the present 
time in the state of Illinois restricts the meaning to the 
education of children who are handicapped in some man- 
ner. This handicap may be physical or mental. It may 
be a handicap which is congenital or it may have been 
acquired. The handicap may be temporary or permanent. 
The special need may be the result of social maladjust- 
ment. Other conditions might be mentioned, but the ones 
stated will give a basis for the concept of special education 
as it now prevails in this State. 

This emphasis on certain phases of special education 
is no doubt so placed because of the financial support and 
encouragement which are given by the State for the edu- 
cation of the handicapped. A review of appropriations 
made by the State Legislature at its last biennial session 
indicates a laudable interest in those who have been un- 
fortunate but who are educable. Certainly no effort should 
be spared to provide for the handicapped all possible 
opportunities for their improvement, in order that they 
may be happy and useful citizens. 

Special education, however, should be of a character 
that cares both for special abilities and special needs. It 
is unwise to restrict its meaning so that it applies only 
to those who have some type of handicap. 

In any effort to aid those who are below the norm 
either in physical or mental abilities, or in both, it should 
be remembered that there are just as many individuals 
on the upper side of the median—those who have better 
than average abilities. 

Unless attention is given these children, society will 
not receive the full benefit of the contribution for which 
they have latent capabilities. It is even possible that a 
serious social liability may result, if many of those with 
superior abilities become frustrated and maladjusted 
through the failure of education to provide challenges 
and activities in keeping with their interests and abilities. 


The local community and the state surely should not 
penalize the child who has been fortunate enough to be 
born with superior abilities which have been developed 
to some degree or at least have not been dissipated prior 
to the time that he begins his formal education in school. 
Rather it appears that special opportunities should be pro- 
vided for the superior group to the same extent that they 
are provided for the handicapped. 

Some communities are giving consideration to this 
problem. Unfortunately such communities are still very 
much in the minority. This is true, perhaps, because of 
a reluctance on the part of some communities to engage 
in a type of program which is a departure from the tra- 
ditional. It is unlikely that any agency interested in the 
approval of educational programs would refuse to give 
careful consideration, counsel, and encouragement to any 
program by which a local school district afforded special 
educational opportunities to its superior children. 
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One of the greatest deterrents to the development of 
the program for superior pupils is the lack of trained 
teachers. The teacher in this field will need just as much 
specialized training as is required for any other type of 
specialized work. She must be able to analyze the,abil- 
ities, interests, and capabilities of the pupils with whom 
she works. In addition she must be able to adapt and 
enrich programs of education so that the pupil may de- 
velop to the greatest possible extent. 

The development of teachers in this field is a major 
responsibility of the teacher training institutions. 

There should be no lessening of the effort to aid handi- 
capped children. Instead, there should be an enrichment 
of the educational program so that all children will receive 
the benefits of an education especially designed to meet 
their needs.—C. E. V. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, 


ADMINISTRATORS 
CONFERENCES 
(Continued from page 90) 

Due to the limited hotel accommo- 
dations, the association has departed 
from its usual custom of inviting other 
educational groups to hold meetings in 
association with those held by the 
school executives. Invitations are ex- 
tended only to individuals who hold 
1946 membership cards of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 
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Surplus Property Disposal 
Bogged Down 


Despite the fair words written into 
Section 13 of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, delay still characterizes 
the whole program of disposal to edu- 
cational institutions. 

Some part of the delay is that inci- 
dent to organization. The Federal Se- 
curity Agency has been named as the 
administrative agency for education 
and public health. The U. S. Office of 
Education, as a constituent unit of 
FSA, has set up a Division of Sur- 
plus Property to work in close co- 
operation with an Educational Agency 
for Surplus Property in each of the 
states. 

Purpose of the entire organization 
is to locate desirable ‘surplus com- 
modities and allocate them to educa- 
tional institutions wanting them. Or- 
ganization is now virtually complete at 
the federal level, and about three- 
fourths of the states, Illinois included, 
have state agencies set up. 

Another kind of problem lies in 
administrative regulations that ham- 
per the administration of the provi- 
sions of Section 13 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944. This section 
states that non-profit and tax-sup- 
ported educational institutions _ shall 
have “opportunity to fulfill, in the 
public interest, their legitimate needs.” 

This principle of disposal in the 
public interest, however, is contra- 
dicted by administrative regulations 
which seem to be guided by a policy 
of disposal for highest monetary re- 
turn. SPA Regulation 14 provides a 
40 percent discount from fair value, 
(fair value approximates wholesale 
price) to educational institutions. In 
operation this provision applies only 
to surplus that is in long supply and 
of the kind normally included in school 
buying. When applied to surplus that 
may be considered capital equipment, 
the price is entirely too high to per- 
mit purchase by other than a few 
wealthy institutions. 

SPA Regulation 19 provides for the 
donation, destruction, or abandon- 
ment of surplus property and states 
that no property shall be donated un- 
less it shall have “no commercial 
value.” Property is deemed to have no 
commercial value, “if it has no rea- 
sonable prospect of sale for any pur- 
pose, including sale as scrap, salvage, 
or otherwise.” 
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The Legislative-Federal Relations 
Division of the N.E.A. points out; 
“Under Regulation 14, an item of 
equipment of $4,000 fair value hav- 
ing no purchase at this price, could 
not be sold to education for less than 
$2,400 (40 percent discount of fair 
value), but under Regulation 19 could 
be sold to a junk dealer at scrap 
price.” 

The N.E.A. recommendation is: 
SPA Regulation 14 should be 
amended to permit the sale of surplus 
property at nominal cost to educa- 
tional institutions; SPA Regulation 
19 providing for the donation to edu- 
cation of surplus material and equip- 
ment that has no commercial value, 
should -be amended with respect to the 
definition of “commercial value.” 

Many schools have received dona- 
tions of equipment from NYA and 
PIT programs. Illinois alone has re- 
ceived some $15,000,000 of such 
equipment. This policy has met with 
approval, and it should be continued 
under the Surplus Property act of 
1944 in the disposal of government 
surplus property. 





A New Design of Education 


It is plain that the usual structure 
of kindergarten, elementary school, 
high school, and college is not well 
suited to American needs or Amer- 
ican ideals. A sew design is needed 
and. is coming. No teacher will be 
able properly to do his work, no in- 
stitution able to plan its program, 
without understanding of and adjust- 
ment to this new pattern. 

What the exact details will be it is 
idle to predict at this time, but it is 
obvious that the pattern will follow 
certain general principles : 


a) The distinction between the present 
elementary and secondary school has little 
to commend itself. Both have become part 
of a common educational program without 
the social distinctions found in foreign 
lands. 

b) The general areas of childhood and 
youth, with education related to care and 
welfare, will provide better bases for plan- 
ning. Each will imply going far beyond the 
type of institution commonly thought of as 
a school. 

c) Some form of work experience with- 
out exploitation will become a regular part 
of the educational program; and for many 
young people even as young as fifteen years 
of age, work will be central in society's 
program for their welfare. 

d) The activities now associated with 
guidance will play a more important role, 
one involving continuous study of pupil or 
student and the need of providing appropri- 
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ate experiences, information, counsel, and 
personal relationships. 

e) The large areas of the fine and indus- 
trial arts, music, the dance, literature, dra- 
matics, radio and motion pictures will re- 
ceive new emphasis both as contributing 
to wise use of leisure time and as basic to 
communication and other fundamental areas 
of living. 

f) The program for childhood and youth 
will contemplate greater social and public 
responsibility for all persons from concep- 
tion until entrance upon marriage and per- 
manent employment. 

g) Consequent upon these considerations 
is a new definition of the relative respon- 
sibility of the individual, the family, the 
church, industry, the state, and the various 
political subdivisions thereof as they oper- 
ate through schools and other social agen- 
cies. 

If the American people agree that 
the educational process in a people’s 
government and society should be 
carried on not only in schools, but 
also in many other agencies; and if 
it also is accepted that some respon- 
sibility should be assumed by society 
for welfare and education through 
childhood and youth up to the time of 
marriage and regular employment; a 
more precise definition of the task of 
the school is demanded, and a new 
division of responsibilities between 
various social institutions. What we 
need is a redesign of the structure of 
American education. 

—WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


Interim Report to Trustees of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, April, 1943. 





SCHOOL DISTRICT 
(Continued from page 73) 


tions until the final vote is taken and 
the proposed organization becomes ef- 
fective. There will be instances where 
compromise will be called for, where 
in the light of new data modifications 
may be desirable. The survey should 
not be regarded as in any sense a task 
that can be performed with finality, 
after which need for improvement is 
at an end. The findings of the survey 
committees should serve as a basis for 
continued evaluation of our public 
schools, opening the way for modifi- 
cations as they become necessary. 

Some desirable reorganization rec- 
ommended by some committees will 
not be feasible within existing law. 
These needs and legal impediments 
should be brought to the attention of 
the Legislature at sessions which in- 
tervene between now and the term- 
ination of the Survey Commission, in 
order that appropriate legislation may 
be enacted. 
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NIGHT FOOTBALL 
(Continued from page 72) 
adults will be for the most part absent. 

In contrast, a night game will re- 
quire that students sit outside in a 
much colder, damper atmosphere. If 
it is an away-from-home game, many 
young people will be driving long dis- 
tances late at night. Neither spectators 
or players will want to retire at a rea- 
sonable hour, as they will have to get 
over the excitement of the game be- 
fore rest will have any appeal. 

The percentage of adults who come 
to school games purely to. get their 
money’s worth in entertainment, will 
be larger at night than in the after- 
noon. As a group they are not pri- 
marily interested in the welfare of the 
school as a whole. They demand only 
a winning team. (Unfortunately the 
home team cannot always win, due to 
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We must endeavor to sort out at 
each stage in the educational process 
those boys and girls who can profit 
from one type of education and those 
who can profit by another. There 
must be variety of educational chan- 
nels leading towards different walks 
of life. And as far as possible there 
should be no hierarchy of educational 
disciplines; no one channel should 
have a social standing above another. 

—James B. Conant 
President, Harvard University 





no fault either of the coach or of the 
players.) If large enough, this fac- 
tion will exert pressure which will be 
felt by board members, principals, 
coaches and players. As a result 
educational policies may have to be 
altered to meet the demands of this 
group. In such a situation it will 
be difficult if not impossible to run 
athletics in harmony with sound 
educational principles. 

It would seem that the justification 
for night football in the high school is 
to be found only in the cases of those 
schools which, under the existing tax 
laws, can finance an adequate athletic 
program in no other way. 

This impasse should not be used as 
an excuse by other schools that could 
obtain the amount necessary to sub- 
sidize the athletic program, providing 
only the public and school boards were 
convinced of the value of athletics as 
a part of the educational program. 

The term “subsidize” as used here 
refers to the amount required to sup- 
port athletics without making it nec- 
essary for the school to enter the field 
of commercial entertainment. 
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The present is an ideal time to en- 
list the aid of educational funds for 
athletics. Any school that has a well 
balanced athletic program should be 
able to list many ways in which ath- 
letics make valuable contributions to 
the attainment of educational objec- 
tives. With the important part that 
physical fitness and the competitive 
spirit played in the winning of the 
war fresh in the minds of the public, 
we could not ask for a more opportune 
time to put athletics on a sound foot- 
ing in the educational program. 
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} ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Placements Reported 


The annual report of. the placement bu- 
reau at Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, at DeKalb, just released by O. E. 
Peterson, director, shows a record number 
of 1382 teaching vacancies reported to the 
bureau, for the period January 1, 1945 to 
November 1, 1945. The total number of 
graduates from the college last spring was 
96, of whom 78, or 81.25 percent, were 
placed in teaching positions. Of the remain- 
der of these graduates 12.5 percent took 
positions other than teaching, 2.08 percent 
went on to school, 3.13 percent were mar- 
ried and not interested in teaching, and 1.04 
percent went into the Armed Services. 

The placement bureau received calls for 
teachers from seventeen states outside of 
Illinois, as well as from the Hawaiian 
Islands and Bolivia, South America. As a 
matter of fact placements were actually 
made in Maracaibo, Venezuela; Oruro, 
Bolivia; and the Hawaiian Islands, as well 
as Arizona, California, Florida, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


1.S.N.U. Graduate Program 


The graduate program begun at Illinois 
State Normal University in the summer of 
1944, is being broadened in a number _ of 
ways. 

Starting this fall the mathematics depart- 
ment is offering advanced work leading to 
the Master of Science in Education degree. 
Curricula designed for guidance and per- 
sonnel workers as well as for junior col- 
lege teachers were introduced. Enrollment 
in the graduate school is increasing and 
the first master’s degrees have been con- 
ferred. 

I.S.N.U. departments offering graduate 
courses, in addition to the mathematics de- 
partment, include Biological Science, Edu- 
cation and Psychology, geography, English, 


Foreign Language, Social Science. Cur- 
ricula from the beginning have been de- 
signed for teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools, teachers of special edu- 
cation, school administrators, and super- 
visors. 

Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, dean of the uni- 
versity, also serves as dean of the graduate 
school and chairman of the graduate 
council. 


A.E.F.,. Regional Conferences 


A Regional Conference of the American 
Education Fellowship, formerly the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, is sched- 
uled to be held February 22-23, 1946 in the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Other regional conferences will be held 
during March, 1946 in Philadelphia and 
New York City. 

These three conferences will be devoted 
to a consideration by educators and par- 
ents of the most pressing problems facing 
education in the postwar world. Proper 
emphasis will be given to the community 


aspects of good education and the need for’ 


its understanding and support by all agen- 
cies and individuals concerned with the de- 
velopment of democratic living. 

The public is ihvited to attend these con- 
ferences. 


Placement Situation Critical 


The teacher placement situation was 
more critical during 1945 than in any other 
war year, according to Dr. J. W. Carring- 
ton, director of the Illinois State Normal 
University bureau of appointments. Calls 
for teachers continued to increase while the 
number of candidates available for posi- 
tions dropped. 

A final report for 1945 compiled by the 
I.S.N.U. placement office shows the bureau 
received 2,228 calls for teachers and as- 
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sisted 310 I.S.N.U. alumni to obtain new 
positions. These university graduates went 
into sixteen different states; but 92 percent 
of them remained in Illinois, spreading out 
over fifty-six counties. Of the 169 I.S.N.U. 
alumni graduated during the year, more 
than four-fifths now are teaching. 


Riverside Schools Hosts to 
Supervisors 


On November 9, nineteen members of 
the Illinois Association of Supervisors and 
Directors of Education accepted the invita- 
tion of Pauline Holt, elementary supervisor 
at Riverside, and spent a very profitable 
day visiting the classes of the Riverside 
public schools. 

Each visitor was free to visit the class- 
room of his special interest. At noon mem- 
bers of the P.T.A. served luncheon to the 
group. During the afternoon a round-table 
discussion of the classroom visits and of 
business relating to the activities of the 
group was led by Mr. Orrin G. Thompson, 
assistant superintendent of Elgin public 
schools and president of the association. 


Veterans Enrollments Climb 


Enrollment of veterans at Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University has jumped from 
90 during the fall term to 235 during the 
winter term, which started December 3. 

The university has leased a residence ad- 
jacent to the campus to provide housing 
for the expanding veterans guidance cen- 
ter. This center is one of six in Illinois 
maintained by the Veterans Administration 
to counsel with veterans about their educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities. Com 
plete testing facilities are available, with 
university facuity members as examiners 
and counselors to augment the interviewing 
service of the Veterans Administration. 

All veterans of southern Illinois are 
eligible for this service, whether or not they 
expect to enroll at Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University, and many hundreds have 
benefited. 

In addition to the veterans guidance 
center, the university itself provides coun- 
seling service on courses, housing, jobs, and 
other problems through its Student Life 
staff, the president’s office, and faculty 
committees. 


Emeritus Teachers at I1.S.N.U. 


Illinois State Normal University has 
seventeen emeritus teachers now living, who 
served as members of the faculty for a 
total of 531 years, it was announced re- 
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cently by President R. W. Fairchild. The 
average teaching service of these emeritus 
instructors is thirty-one years and three 
months. 

The group includes two deans, Miss O. 
Lillian Barton and H. H. Schroeder, as 
well as Ralph W. Pringle, a former Uni- 
versity High School principal, and three 
department heads: Howard W. Adams, 
Harvey A. Peterson, Arthur R. Williams. 
Then there is a former university physi- 
cian, Dr. Rachel M. Cooper, and the fol- 
lowing teachers: Miss Edith Irene Atkin, 
Thomas M. Barger, Miss Katherine E. 
Carver, Miss Lora M. Dexheimer, Miss 
Jessie M. Dillon, Miss Clara E. Ela, Miss 
Lura M. Eyestone, Miss Alma M. Hamil- 
ton, Miss Gertrude Stephens, and Manfred 
J. Holmes. 


Heads Heath Vocational 
Department 

D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, an- 
nounces the appointment of Kenyon S. 
Fletcher as head of its newly formed voca- 
tional department. Mr. Fletcher comes to 
the field of textbook publishing after serv- 
ing nearly five years as supervisor of opera- 
tions for the Illinois Board for Vocational 
Education. 

With D. C. Heath and Company Mr. 
Fletcher plans to develop new instructional 
materials which are needed in the fast- 
growing field of vocational education. 


Plan Geography Field Trip 


The geography department of Illinois 
State Normal University will again spon- 
sor a field trip during the 1946 summer 
session. Eleven such trips were held prior 
to 1942, when such a summer school course 
was abandoned because of restrictions on 
war travel. The 1946 trip will cover some 
8,000 miles through western United States 
and Canada, with Dr. Leslie A. Holmes 
serving as its director. The course is lim- 
ited to thirty-two students. Only those in- 
terested in obtaining college credit are 
allowed to enroll. 


Music Clinics 

The clinic which was to have been spon- 
sored by the Illinois Music Educators Asso- 
ciation at Springfield, February 9, has been 
cancelled, and certain portions of the pro- 
gram have been combined with the clinic at 
Normal, February 22-23. 

The original wartime plan included three 
sectional clinics, and an all-state consultants 
meeting, with certain clinic features at Nor- 
mal. With wartime conditions fading into 
the background, Chairman George E. Stick- 
ney, of Springfield, has come forward with 
the request that the clinic in that city be 
cancelled, as two meetings for the central 
part of the State would involve duplication 
of effort. The schedule, then, will be: North 
State Clinic, Evanston, February 2; South- 
ern Clinic, West Frankfort, February 15- 

Central Clinic, Normal, February 


Speakers outstanding in the fields of mu- 


sic and education, panels, demonstrations 
and round-table discussions are planned for 
each of the centers. 
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Pian Promotes 
rt Appreciation 

Since 1932, 146 works of art, with 
a purchase price in excess of $5000, 
have been presented to Illinois schools 
as permanent gifts by the [Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Thus, 
the Penny Art Fund, a clever idea 
that is almost humorous in its sim- 
plicity, has spread the gospel of art 
in Illinois. 

This art project is funded by the 
clubs of the State after each member 
has given a penny a year for the pro- 
motion of Illinois art. The amount 
collected annually is used to purchase 
original paintings sculptured pieces, 
etc, by reputable [Illinois artists. 
These are given to the schools as 
prizes in the federation’s Children’s 
Art Contest. 

Seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
are allowed to enter this contest each 
year, and local, district, and state 
elimination contests are held to de- 
cide the winners. In May, 1945, at 
a cost of $844, twenty paintings were 
awarded to the schools of the winning 
contestants. The subject for the 1945- 
’46 contest is'to be “Historic Spots in 
Illinois.” 

In addition to this art fund the 
federation has just completed a $5000 
art scholarship, which was named in 
honor of Lorado Taft. 


The Penny Art Fund idea origin- 
ated in the state of New Jersey. The 
plan was adopted by the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in 1930 
and now forty-eight states partici- 
pate. Each state spends its art fund 
in its own state in a way appropriate 
to its particular needs. On the basis 
of survey made this year, it is esti- 
mated that since 1930 clubs from all 
states have spent over $35,000 on the 
promotion of American Art through 
the Penny Art Fund. 

Juanrra Bepnar, Chairman, Penny Art 


Fund Committee, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 72) 


the requirement of the present law that dis- 
tricts establishing junior colleges be already 
maintaining high-school courses. 

5. The minimum high-school enrollments 
and populations recommended assume pub- 
lic junior colleges in which tuition is free. 

6. A policy of proper encouragement of 
public junior colleges in Illinois would call 
for a generous program of state aid for this 
expansion of school services. It is recom- 
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Calendar 


FEBRUARY, 1946 

22 American Education Fellowship, for- 
merly the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, regional conference, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, February 22 and 23, 
1946. For further information write to 
Mr. Lester Bail, superintendent of 
schools, “District 108, Highland Park, 
Illinois. 


MARCH, 1946 


4 Central Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, March 4, 
1946. 

Peoria Division, Illinois Education As- 

sociation, annual meeting. March 8, 

1946. 

The Department of Supervision and 

Curriculum Development of the Na- 

tional Education Association, annual 

spring meeting. Statler Hotel in St. 

Louis, March 21 to 23, 1946. All educa- 

tors interested in instructional improve- 

ment in today’s schools are invited to 
attend. For additional information, ad- 
dress the Department, 1201 Sixteenth 

Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, annual meeting. Spring- 

field, March 22, 1946. 

22 Southern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Shryock 
Auditorium, Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale, March 22, 1946. 
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5 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, April 5, 1946. 
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mended that funds be made available for the 
support of local public junior colleges from 
the general revenues of the State according 
to the following plan: 

a) To all districts maintaining junior 
colleges a flat grant of $50 per junior col- 
lege student in average daily attendance. 

b) Equalization aid up to $140 per 
junior college student in average daily 
attendance. To qualify for such aid dis- 
tricts would be required to levy a tax for 
junior college educational purposes of 35 
cents per hundred dollars of assessed val- 
uation. The amount of equalization aid, 
then, would be the difference between this 
local levy plus the $50 per pupil flat grant 
and $140 per junior college student in 
average daily attendance. 

7. The control of public junior colleges 
should foster development of terminal pro- 
grams rather than encourage the offering 
of preparatory programs only. A minority 
only of junior college students continue 
their formal education beyond the junior 
college. Needs of the great majority would 
be best served by programs of terminal 
general and terminal occupational education. 

8. The agency of supervision of junior 
colleges should be the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
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9. The proposed State Board of Higher 
Education . . . should be given the respon- 
sibility for formulating the critetia for the 
establishment of public junior colleges and 
the responsibility for passing on the loca- 
tion of newly created public junior colleges.$ 

On February 27, 1945, soon after 
the report of the commission was pre- 
sented to the Legislature, a bill was 
introduced in the Senate (S.B. 153), 
embodying the recommendations list- 
ed above. The bill remained in the 
Senate Committee on Education for 
six weeks before it received committee 
approval. Then it was tossed about in 
the Committee on Appropriations un- 
til June 7. It was amended and passed 
the Senate in the closing days of the 
session. It never had a chance in the 
House of Representatives because of 
a lack of time for debate and legisla- 
tive action. 

The people of Illinois must now 
wait for the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to convene to secure 
enactment of this much needed legis- 
lation. Meantime, they must become 
better informed as to the merits of the 
junior college, and be ready to ex- 
press their concern that the State meet 
its educational obligation on this level. 

For years, Illinois has, in increas- 
ing amounts, contributed to the sup- 
port of the elementary and secondary 
schools, the five teachers colleges, and 
the state university. As a result there 


has been a steady improvement in ed- 


ucation on these levels. It remains 
now for education on the level of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades and 
on the adult level in “extra hours” 
sessions to be extended through local 
junior colleges. This need can be met 
if the people will it so. 

When this is done, Illinois will be 
much better equipped to train her 
youth and adults for citizenship in 
these perilous and uncertain days. In 
such schools, newly created for a new 
age, it is to be hoped Warren Taylor’s 
standards for the emerging college 
will prevail : 

. . . The emerging college will seek to 
prepare students for the work ahead; di- 
recting and controlling change in order to 
preserve and to enlarge life. Its work will 
be not celestial, but terrestrial. The emerg- 
ing college will exercise not merely the 
acquisitive and organizing capacities of its 
students. It will find ways of stimulating 
judgment and evaluation. It should show 
students the way through knowledge to 
wisdom. The emerging college will trans- 
form an older liberalism based on the priv- 


®Report of the Commission to Survey Higher 
Education Facilities in Illinois, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, 1945, pp. 29-31. 
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ilege and prerogatives of the individual into 
a newer liberalism based on the duties and 
responsibilities of the individual. 

The power to foresee the future, to con- 
trol change, to evaluate and to create, to 
assume social responsibility, to integrate 
intellect, emotion, and effort—evidences of 
these powers will determine whether or not 
a new college has emerged. 
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Around this all-steel Unistructure frame 
is built the extra protection that makes 
Superior “famous for safety.” 
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Superior knows there can be no short cuts in 
the engineering of a safe school coach. Take, for ex- 
ample, the frame of the Superior PIONEER (and 
every Superior). Steel reinforced with steel; chassis 
frame extended, not just to the rear axle, but all the 
way back; box-type underbody with continuous steel 
floor. 


This is a Superior “first” — the big reason so many 
thousands of school officials repeatedly choose Su- 
perior. Your friendly Superior distributor can show 
you other reasons, can demonstrate the economy of 
“taking them safely” . . . in the coach that’s First- 
in - the - Field. Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, 
Ohio. Builders of school and passenger coaches, and 
funeral automotive equipment. 


Distributed Exclusively By: 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES CORP. 


Stan. C. Lindstrom 
225 Catalpa Place 
Wilmette, Illinois 


KEYSTONE TRAILER & EQUIPMENT CO.., Inc. 


2100 East Tenth Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Reading Workbooks 

Puzzle Pages, by Fredonia Shelton and 
Lottie L. Tate. The McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Company, Wichita, Kansas. Pa- 
per. Illustrated. 192 pages each. Price, $0.48. 
Book I, first half of grade one; Book II, 
last half of grade one; Book III, first half 
of grade two. Workbooks to promote in- 
terest and growth in reading. 

Let’s Plant Grass, 31 pages, price, $0.15; 
Let’s Raise Pigs, 37 pages, price, $0.15; 
The Doctor Is Coming, 23 pages, price, 
$0.15; Let's Cook Lunch, 46 pages, price, 
$0.25; Out Under the Sky, 66 pages, price, 
$0.35, by Eva Knox Evans. Paper. Illus- 
trated. A program of better reading ma- 
terials for rural children in which are 
integrated and correlated the skills of a 
number of elementary school subjects ; spon- 
sored by the Publication Committee of West 
Georgia College. Copies can be obtained 
from Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 

Today's Work-Play Books, by Arthur 
I. Gates, Miriam Blanton Huber, Celeste 
Comegys Peardon, and Frank Seely Salis- 
bury. The Macmillan Company, 2459 Prai- 
rie Avenue, Chicago 16. Paper. Illustrated. 
There is a preparatory workbook to accom- 
pany each of the following basal readers: 

Come and Ride: A Pre-Primer. 26 pages. 
Price, $0.28. 

Tags and Twinkle: 
Price, $0.96. 

Good Times on Our Street: First Reader. 
128 pages. Price, $1.04. 

Friends and Workers: 
128 pages. Price, $1.08. 

On Longer Trails: 
pages. Price, $1.20. 

My First Seatwork Book, by Arthur I. 
Gates and Mary M. Bartlett. The Mac- 
millan Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago 16. Paper. Illustrated. 80 pages. A 
program of activities for developing reading 
readiness. 


On Our Way, by Arthur I. Gates and 
Mary M. Bartlett. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16. 
Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. A workbook to 
develop reading readiness. 


On the Way to Reading, by C. R. Stone 
and D. S. Gatchel. Webster Publishing 
Company, 1808 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri. Paper. Illustrated. 95 
pages. Price, $0.33. A workbook for reading 
readiness. 


Primer. 122 pages. 


Second Reader. 
Third Reader. 128 
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TEXTBOOK 


PUBLICATIONS 


Geography Workbooks 

Workbook in Geography to accompany 
Visits in Other Lands, by Wallace W. At- 
wood and Helen Goss Thomas. Ginn and 
Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16. 
Paper. Illustrated. 96 pages. Price, $0.32. 

Workbook in Geography to accompany 
The American Nations, by Wallace W. At- 
wood and Helen Goss Thomas. Ginn and 
Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16. 
Paper. Illustrated. 112 pages. Price, $0.32. 


World Geography, by John Hodgdon 
Bradley. Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16. Cloth. Illustrated. 487 
pages. Price, $2.48. Accompanying work- 
book, Directed Studies in World Geography, 
by John Hodgdon Bradley. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 117 pages. Price, $0.60. A text for 
secondary schools combining physical, eco- 
nomic, political and social phases in geog- 
raphy. 


English Workbooks 


Essentials in English, by Ellen Smith and 
Leona McAnulty. The McCormick-Mathers 


Publishing Company, Wichita, Kansas. 
Book I, New Edition, 120 pages; Book II, 
New Edition, 142 pages; Book III, 186 


pages. Paper. Price, each $0.80. A labora- 
tory method of approach to the study of the 
principles of correct usage for high-school 
students. 


New Plain Way English Exercises: Self 
Correcting Laboratory Plan, Book I, II, III 
for junior high schools, 110 pages each. 
Price, each $0.32. Book IV, Cumulative 
Review, and Book V, Sentence Mastery, for 
senior high schools. 62 pages each. Price, 
each $0.36. Book VI, Review for Mastery 
in English, for high-school seniors or col- 
lege freshmen. 62 pages. Price, $0.36. All 
keyed to Plain English Handbook, New 
Edition, by J. Martyn Walsh and Anna 
Kathleen Walsh. The McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Company, Wichita, Kansas. Pa- 
per. Illustrated. 136 pages. Price, $0.18. 


A Practice Book in English Skills, by 
Roy Ivan Johnson and A. Laura McGregor. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16. Workbook for Grade 7 keyed 
to English Every Day and English at Your 
Service. Paper. 115 pages. Price, $0.48. 
Workbook for Grade 9 keyed to English 
for Your World. Paper. 125 pages. Price, 
$0.52. 

Progressive Word Mastery, by David H. 
Patton. Charles E. Merrill Company, Inc., 
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373 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. First 
Year, 64 pages; Second Year, 112 pages. 
Paper. Illustrated. Spelling as a part of 
the language arts program. 


Arithmetic Workbooks 

Easy Steps in Arithmetic, by Thomas J. 
Durell. Charles E. Merrill Company, Inc,, 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Book I, 
64 pages; Book II, 96 pages. Paper. Illus- 
trated. Provides experience with basic num- 
ber concepts for the beginner. 

“Number Books for Young America.” 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson 
5, New York. Paper. Illustrated. My First 
Number Book and My Second Number 
Book, by John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, 
and Caroline Hatton. My First Number 
Book, 80 pages; price, $0.28. My Second 
Number Book, 112 pages; price, $0.36. 

My Third Number Book, by John R. 
Clark, Ruth I. Baldwin, and Caroline Hat- 
ton Clark. 192 pages. Price, $0.48. 

These workbooks provide concrete num- 
ber experiences for the primary-grade 


child. 


Physical Education, Safety, and 
First Aid 

Physical Fitness Workbook, by Thomas 
Kirk Cureton. Stipes, Publishing Company, 
Champaign, Illinois. Illustrated. 150 pages. 
Spiral bound, paper caver, price, $2.25 plus 
10 cents postage in U. S. A.; permanent 
case (hard) cloth binding, price, $2.75 plus 
10 cents postage in U. S. A. A manual of 
conditioning exercises and standards, tests, 
and rating scales for evaluating physical 
fitness. A personal record book. 

Conditioning Exercises for Girls and 
Women, by Anne Schley Duggan, Mary 
Ella Montague, and Abbie Rutledge. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 116 pages. 
Price, $2.50. Exercises designed to help 
every girl and woman keep fit and stay 
trim. 

My Safety and First-Aid Book, by Leslie 
W. Irwin. Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prai- 
rie Avenue, Chicago 16. Combination test 
and workbook for upper elementary grades. 
Paper. Illustrated. 185 pages. 


Spanish Readers 

Dialogos Faciles, by John M. Pittaro. 
The Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16. Paper. Illustrated. 
Price, $0.72. This is the third of a series 
of easy Spanish Readers. 

Mas Anecdotes Faciles, by John M. Pit- 
taro. The Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16. Paper. Illustrated. 
Price, $0.60. This is the fourth of a series 
of easy Spanish Readers. 


Units for Industrial Arts 

The Textile Arts, by William H. Johnson 
and Louis V. Newkirk. The Macmillan 
Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
16. Paper. Illustrated. 144 pages. A unit for 
junior-high-school industrial arts classes. 

Transportation and Power, by William 
H. Johnson and Louis V. Newkirk. The 
Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16. Paper. Illustrated. 129 pages. 
A unit for junior-high-school industrial arts 
classes. 
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TO AMERICAN 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


No. 11 








From the Eagle's Nest 


Pe Grey Barnarp, the American sculptor, used always to speak of the 
fertile prairies and river-lands of the Middle West as ‘‘the eagle’s nest of 
our democracy.’’ There Abraham Lincoln was born and raised, and there became 
" the great champion of the kind of freedom that has brought us to world leadership. 


He knew the value of education because he was denied its advantages. All told 
f he figured that between his eighth and fifteenth birthdays he had twelve months 
s of schooling, and that primitive. And he, as few others, knew the value of reading, 
4 for his thoughtful perusal of a few good books laid the foundation for his supreme 


service in saving our form of government. 


‘One of the first, and certainly one of the most important duties of every 





d school teacher today is the planting of Lincoln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts 
and minds of our youth,’’ says Dr. Vernon L. Nickell, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Illinois, adopted state of the Great Emancipator. ‘‘As guides 
to the understanding and appreciation of his concept of government of, by and for 
the people, our teachers—whether in one-room or high schools and colleges— 
carry a responsibility second to none. Now, in the confusion of war’s aftermath, 

they must sense as never before the need for their leadership in classroom develop- 


ment of good citizenship. 
“‘T feel that the School Edition of The Reader’s Digest should be classed 


: among the valuable mediums for aiding this vital task allotted them. It is, in effect, 
; a bridge between textbook information and the actual working-out of our prin- 





ciples and ideals in everyday life. It presents so many phases of our republican 
form of government in action, and so clearly sets forth the soundest of our social 
and political ideals that it helps to prepare our youth not only for support of 
these, but for protecting them against the efforts of subversive groups-to take 


advantage of inevitable postwar confusion.” 


The Readers Digest 
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1946: For each and everyone of you, 
each and every day—a Happy New 
Year of true peace and progress. 
wren 
OVER 90,000,000 specially manufac- 
tured books were supplied by publishers 
during the war to the armed forces—an 
average of about 8 books for each person. 
i el 
DYNAMIC and functional are the many 
visual aids in Arrrametic We Use 
(Grades 2-9) by Brueckner, Grossnickle, 
Merton and Bedford. 
td 
“PUBLISHERS to the English-speaking 
World” is a Wiyston slogan validated 
by recent textbook shipments to Cuba, 
Egypt, England, Haiti, Honduras, Iran, 
Mexico, Newfoundland, Philippines, 


Puerto Rico, S. America, Tasmania. 
err 


SURVEY reveals that “The unmarried 
woman who makes $2,000 a year spends 
more money on her clothes and upkeep 
than the wife of a man who makes 
$10,000 a year.” 

—™~ 
SINCE release six years ago, sales of 
Easy GrowTH in Reaping have about 
quadrupled the gross number of copies 
estimated for THe New ENGLAND 
PRIMER over a period of 150 years. Want 
to know more about the little primer that 
“taught millions to read and not one te 
sin”? Write Winston Flashes. 

— 

SKEPTICAL we are indeed, but the 
weather man is right 85% of the time. 
rr 
MODERN LANGUAGE teachers all over 
the world recently celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Dr. E. B. DeSauzé’s 
CLEVELAND Puan for the Teaching of 

Romance Languages. 
were 
DANNY DICTION: Do you know him? He 
is accurate—he is modern—he is thor- 
ough. He will help your students to use 
Tue Winston Dictionary, Advanced, 
College or Encyclopedic Editions by 
four quiz bool-lets, free upon your request. 
Write for copies to Winston Flashes. 
oe 
JANUARY 17, 240 years ago— Benjamin 
Franklin, printer, inventor, philosopher, 
diplomat, patriot and enthusiastic sup- 
porter of education, was born. Franklin 
claimed “If a man empties his purse into 
his head, no one can take it from him.” 


Winston Building, 1006-10 A 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 


LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 


Survey Manual in Hands 
of County Committees 


The Sixty-fourth General Assembly 
passed what is commonly known as 
the County School Survey Law. 

A major item in this law provides 
that a State Advisory Commission on 
School Reorganization should be cre- 
ated. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction with the advice and assist- 
ance of the commission is directed to 
prepare a manual for the use of the 
county survey committees. 

The manual has been prepared. Co- 
pies have been given to each member 
of the committee in every county that 
voted to conduct a school survey. 

The personnel of the advisory com- 
mission is such that all interests will 
receive consideration in the further de- 
velopment of the manual and in the 
formulation of recommendations. 

The manual is brief but specific. 
While emphasis is given to the fact 
that there are elements common to all 
counties which must receive consid- 
eration, the committees are cautioned 
against following the manual blindly 
without regard to local variations. 

The first duty of the committees, ac- 
cording to the manual, will be to deter- 
mine the type of school which should 
be provided. Suggestions are given 
which should serve as a basis for the 
formulation of a school program to 
serve all of the children in all of the 
areas of Illinois. 

Definitions of “administrative” and 
“attendance” units will help to avoid 
confusion. The tabulations and maps 
will aid the residents of the different 
areas more readily to understand how 
the respective committees arrive at 
their conclusions with respect to 
needed reorganization. 

The ninety-three counties which 
have voted to conduct surveys contain 
approximately 97 percent of the en- 
rollment of the public elementary and 
high schools of the State. 

The County School Survey Com- 
mittees, the State Advisory Commis- 
sion, and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction all have major responsibil- 
ities. The ultimate success of the ven- 
ture rests largely with them. The re- 
sponsibility, however, is not theirs 
alone. It rests with equal weight upon 
parents, taxpayers, and teachers. Sup- 
port should be given by all in order 
that the children of Illinois may have 
unexcelled educational opportunities. 

Teachers are in most strategic posi- 
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tion with respect to the survey move- 
ment. They can aid in the develop- 
ment of aims and goals and in the in- © 
terpretation of relevant data. Every § 
teacher should become acquainted © 
with the manual and offer services to 
the local county committee—C.E.V. 7 





Report of Teacher 
Welfare Committee 


As Adopted by the Representative 
Assembly December 28, 1945 





The purpose and work of this com- 
mittee are exactly what the name sig- 
nifies—improvement of teacher wel- 
fare. The first meeting of the com- 
mittee was in December, 1941. 

At the present time, the major ac- 
complishments of the committee, with 
the help of the I.E.A. headquarters 
staff and Board of Directors, are: 

1. Group hospitalization plan for teachers 

2. Promotion of credit unions for 
teachers 

3. Support of the Tenure Law 

4. Establishment of an [E.A. 
teacher placement service 

5. Establishment of the I.E.A. Mutual 
Insurance Company 

The committee is studying many 
other problems, which are listed be- 
low, and anticipates many improve- 
ments for teachers in the related 
areas: 

1. Effects of marriage on status of 
women teachers 

2. Interstate barriers against teachers 

. Salary schedule 

. Legal status of women 

. Economic status of women teachers 
. Vacation and educational tours 

. Improvement of teacher contracts 

8. Promotion of better ethics among 
teachers and employing officers 

9. Ways of improving Tenure Law 

10. Ways of improving [Illinois State 
Teachers Retirement System 

11. Promotion of democratic practices 

12. Improved  professionalization of 
teachers 

The problems under study listed 
above can be grouped in rather defi- 
nite areas. At the present time the 
areas of study are: 

1. Group insurance 

2. Professionalization 

3. Mutual benefits 

4. Teacher preparation, certification, in- 
service opportunities 

5. Teacher health, leave of absence, 
teacher load, medical examinations 

6. Equal opportunities 

The committee stands ready to 
work with any teacher or group of 
teachers in the State on any problems 
that will improve the welfare of 
teachers. 

J.-W. Carrincton, Chairman. 


state 
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